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For those who will marry this June, 
and for those long married, there 
are here offered some basic truths 
about authority in the family. 


Who 


Is the Head 


of the Family P 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HE proper answer to the above 
question is quite often subject 
to misunderstanding and misinterpre- 
tation. Husbands and fathers are apt 
to adopt an exaggerated view of the 
authority over the family that is 
rightly theirs; wives, on the other 
hand, perhaps largely because of the 
wrong notions of many husbands, 
are apt to be resentful when mention 
is made of any authority being vest- 
ed in their husbands. 

For these very reasons, it is im- 
portant that this subject be discussed 
as clearly and thoroughly as possi- 
ble. Such a discussion will have to 
be broken down into three parts: I. 
God’s designation of authority in the 
family. II. The extent of such author- 
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ity, and the manner in which God 
wills that it be exercised. III. How 
the authority of the husband must at 
times be opposed or substituted for 
by the wife. 


I. God’s designation of authority in 
the family 


HERE can be little doubt, in the 
mind of any Christian, as to 
what God wills in this regard. His 
will has been made clear through 
definite revealed words in Sacred 
Scripture, and is evident to reason 
through the nature of the family and 
of the individuals who comprise it. 
St. Paul is the principal spokes- 
man of God on this point, although 
St. Peter enunciates the same re- 
vealed doctrine. St. Paul says, in his 
letter to the Ephesians, chapter 5, 
verses 22-24: “Let women be sub- 
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ject to their husbands, as to the Lord. 
Because the husband is the head of 
the wife, as Christ is the Head of the 
Church. Therefore, as the Church is 
subject to Christ, so also let the wives 
be to their husbands in all things.” 
This statement, however, should nev- 
er be considered apart from that 
which immediately follows in the 
same letter of St. Paul (verses 25- 
26): “Husbands, love your wives, as 
Christ also loved the Church and 
delivered Himself for it, that He 
might sanctify it.” 

Exactly the same truths are more 
succinctly enunciated by St. Paul in 
his letter to the Colossians, chapter 
3, verses 18-19: “Wives, be subject 
to your husbands, as it behoveth in 
the Lord. Husbands, love your wives, 
and be not bitter toward them.” 


St. Peter’s wording is so similar, 
nay, almost identical with that of St. 
Paul, that it is obvious that God in- 
spired both to teach exactly the same 
doctrine to the world. He says, in his 
first letter, chapter 3, verses 1 and 
7: “You who are wives must be sub- 
missive to your husbands; so that 
even if any do not believe the word, 
they may without word be won 
through the behavior of their wives 

. . You, too, who are husbands, 
must dwell with your wives consid- 
erately, paying homage to woman’s 
sex as weaker than your own.” 

All these revealed words are in 
perfect accord with what reason can 
perceive to be the right order of 
authority and subjection intended for 
the family by the Creator. There are 
two steps in the process of reasoning 
that lead to the right conclusion. 
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First, in any cooperative union of 
human beings for the fulfilling of 
certain tasks and the attaining of 
certain ends, there must be author- 
ity. This means that one person must 
have the duty and responsibility of 
guiding the efforts of all toward the 
goals to be achieved. 


This holds even in regard to the 
voluntary associations into which hu- 
man beings enter in order that they 
may work together on certain tasks. 
When a group of men start a new 
business venture, they at once choose 
a president or manager whose job it 
will be to guide the efforts of all 
toward the common goal. When men 
or women establish a fraternity or 
sorority or society or committee of 
any kind, they instinctively select a 
chairman or moderator or president 
to be the leader of the rest and the 
co-ordinator of all that is done. 


Just as this is universally accepted 
or necessary in all voluntary human 
associations, so it must be taken for 
granted as applying to the natural or 
necessary associations that God has 
intended to arise out of the very na- 
ture of human beings. The civil state 
is such a natural association of hu- 
man beings; but no state can operate 
effectively unless authority be vested 
in its officials. 


The family is also such a natural 
and necessary union of human be- 
ings for the attainment of supremely 
important goals. So, even though it 
be comprised of only a husband and 
wife, as well as when it is made up 
of husband and wife and several chil- 
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dren, there must be authority in the 
family to guide it toward its goals. 

Who holds the place of final au- 
thority in the family? Reason, study- 
ing the nature of the members of 
the family, makes this clear. In the 
act of creation, God gives to the man 
—husband and father—certain qual- 
ifications for leadership and manage- 
ment that make him the natural head 
of the family. 


He is the one who, ordinarily, pro- 
poses marriage and homemaking to 
the girl or woman. He is the one 
who is responsible for maintaining 
the home in a material way. Of the 
two sexes, the male is the one en- 
dowed by nature with qualities of 
leadership, aggressiveness, decisive- 
ness, ability to make long range 
plans and to carry them out. In an 
ideal world, it must be obvious to 
anyone that the husband and father 
is intended by God to be, in the 
words of Sts. Peter and Paul, “the 
head of the wife,” and the head of 
the family. But since we do not live 
in an ideal world, the implications of 
this truth must be modified by all 
that is said below. 


II. The extent of the husband’s 
authority, and the manner in which 
it must be exercised 


ET it be said at once that God’s 
placing of authority over the 
family in the man as husband and 
father does not imply that the wife 
is an inferior creature, any more than 
the board members of a corporation 
would consider themselves essenti- 
ally inferior to the one of their num- 
ber whom they agree on making 
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chairman or president. The wife has 
her own gifts, her own responsibil- 
ities, her own inalienable tasks. Her 
place in the family is different from, 
not inferior to, that of the husband 
and head. 


It must also be made clear that be- 
ing the natural head of the family 
does not give the husband any sem- 
blance of right to consider himself 
or make himself a tyrant or dictator. 
A dictator is one who rules according 
to whim and self-interest; who de- 
mands that his will be done whether 
it be according to right reason and 
virtue or not; who forces conformity 
to his will by threats, physical vio- 
lence, brain-washing and mental 
pressure. There is an objective and 
God-ordained code of rules and laws 
within the framework of which all 
authority must be exercised. To 
transgress this code makes one in 
authority liable to the severest pun- 
ishments of God. 


A further important point: the 
man is not the head of the wife in 
the same sense that parents possess 
authority over their children. Chil- 
dren must obey their parents, in all 
things except outright sin, even when 
they cannot judge and do not under- 
stand the prudence of the commands 
given. 


But wives are not children. They 
are presumed to be adult human be- 
ings who have willingly entered into 
a partnership with their husbands, 
accepting the fact that the latter pos- 
sess some authority in the partner- 
ship. Wives have a right to be treat- 
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ed as adults, even by the head of the 
family. Husbands have an obligation 
to recognize the limits of their au- 
thority and to observe the rules that 
God Himself has laid down for the 
exercise of that authority. 


There are very few matters in 
which a husband has the right to ex- 
ercise his authority in so final a way 
that the wife has no reasonable right 
to contest it. He has such a right to 
exclude sin from the partnership of 
marriage, no matter what the wife’s 
arguments in favor of it. He has such 
a right to insist on the religious and 
Catholic upbringing of the children, 
no matter what contrary arguments 
his wife raises. 


In some lesser matters he also has 
the responsibility to make decisions 
that ordinarily could not reasonably 
be resisted by his wife. He has a right 
to choose the kind of work he will 
do to support his family. He has a 
right to decide where the family will 
live, when this has a bearing on his 
ability to make a good living. Even 
in such matters it is better that the 
decision be a result of discussion and 
even some.compromise than that it 
be made without any consideration 
of the wife’s point of view. 


In whatever matter the authority 
of the husband and father is exer- 
cised, however, it is the manner in 
which it is exercised that is of the 
greatest importance. Here the com- 
mand of St. Paul must never be for- 
gotten: “Husbands, love your wives, 
as Christ also loved the Church and 
delivered Himself for it.” There are 
two ways of exercising any authority 
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over others: with love and without 
love. Only the former is the way in- 
tended by God. 

Love means manifesting the will 
to be helpful to the one beloved. It 
means seeking the happiness, tem- 
poral and eternal, of the one who is 
loved. It means sacrificing oneself, 
“delivering oneself,” renouncing one’s 
own feelings and preferences and in- 
clinations in order to bring joy to 
the loved one. Sometimes, indeed, it 
means hurting the one loved for a 
moment, but only with the knowl- 
edge that the temporary hurt will 
eventually turn into gratitude and 
joy. 


From this it can be seen that a 
husband does not exercise his au- 
thority “with love,” if he flies into 
torrents of rage when his will, even 
though it have a good object, is 
crossed; if he thinks his authority 
sanctions punishing his wife by phy- 
sical or mental cruelty; if he makes 
decisions on the obvious assumption 
that his wife has no right to be con- 
sulted and no common sense to con- 
tribute to any issue; if he tries to 
dominate and domineer over his 
family even in trivial matters about 
which there are several justified 
points of view; above all, if he tries 
to force his wife and children into a 
mold of his own making without ever 
doing anything to win and hold their 
affection. 


As in the exercise of any author- 
ity, so the head of a family exer- 
cises his authority “with love,” when 
those subject to him are scarcely 
aware that he is exercising his au- 
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thority at all. This does not mean 
that the head of the family gives up 
making decisions in a crisis, or in an 
important matter for the family. It 
merely means that the day-to-day pat- 
tern of his conduct is so marked by 
a loving desire for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of his wife and chil- 
dren, that, when a decision has to be 
made, it is accepted without murmur 
as the right and just and best thing 
to be done. “He rules best who rules 
least,” applies to the head of a fam- 
ily as well as to other spheres of au- 
thority. Remembering this will keep 
a man from “throwing his weight 
around” in an arbitrary way. 


III. How the authority of the head 
of the family must at times be op- 
posed or substituted for by the wife 

ROM the above it is clear that 

the authority given to the man as 
head of the wife and head of the 
family is limited by unselfish love. In 
this imperfect world, however, there 
are many circumstances in which it 
becomes necessary for the wife and 
mother to override or to take the 
place of the one designated by na- 
ture and by God to be the head of 
the family. 


God tells the husband that he is 
the head of the wife; and He tells 
wives to be subject to their husbands. 
This does not give the husband the 
authority to invade the conscience of 
his wife, and to twist it, contrary to 
what she knows to be God’s will for 
her, to his own will. Thus, if a hus- 
band suggests sinful actions to his 
wife, or urges them upon her, or even 
demands and commands that she 
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participate in offenses against God, 
she is bound to resist. Every form of 
authority found among men is ren- 
dered null and void when it tries to 
use its position to lead others into 
sin. When sin is involved in the or- 
ders of one in authority, the words 
of St. Peter (Acts, 5:29) must al- 
ways be followed: “We must obey 
God rather than men.” 


It is clear, too, that when a girl 
or woman enters a mixed marriage, 
that is, one in which her husband 
disagrees with her convictions about 
religion, she should know beforehand 
that occasions will probably arise 
when she will have to act contrary 
to the wishes of her husband, even 
though he has been called by God 
“the head of the wife.” This is one 
of the great drawbacks to happiness 
in such marriages, that, though a wife 
instinctively wants to be led by her 
husband, she will have to resist his 
leadership when it seeks to draw her 
away from what she knows to be the 
path to God. 

The husband is intended by na- 
ture to be not only the head of the 
wife, but the head of the family, that 
is, of the wife and children. In this 
respect, too, circumstances may arise 
in which the wife will have to sub- 
stitute for or even oppose the au- 
thority of the husband. 


When, in His providence, God 
takes the father of a growing family 
in death, He thereby delegates the 
wife to be both a father and mother 
to the children. She thus becomes the 
head of the family, and God, Who 
took the father, provides her with 
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special graces to fulfill her new and 
dual role. This should be one of the 
great consolations of a bereaved wife. 
There are other circumstances in 
which a wife is called upon to as- 
sume a large measure of “headship” 
or authority in the family. This is 
not to deny that the husband is in- 
tended by nature to be the head of the 
family. It is merely facing the reality 
that, when the husband for any rea- 
son fails to live up to the responsi- 
bility that is his, the family need not 
collapse, because the wife is there to 
take over. Here are some circum- 
stances in which this happens. 


1. When the husband, either by 
reason of his work or for some other 
reason, good or bad, is absent so 
much from the family that he knows 
little of its affairs and has very little 
influence over the children. 


A man who travels extensively for 
a living, or accepts assignments that 
move him around a great deal and 
keep him away from his family for 
long periods of time, must delegate 
much of what should be his authority 
in the home to his wife. 


He should wisely try, whenever he 
comes home, to brief himself as thor- 
oughly as possible on the problems 
and needs of the family. He should 
try to give his wife the benefit of as 
much counsel and support as he can. 
But he should know that he will nev- 
er be able to do the job he should be 
doing for his family, while he is away 
from it for weeks at a time. There- 
fore, he has to back up her decisions, 
and never quarrel with her over what 
is decided in his absence. If he wants 
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to take his rightful spot in the home, 
let him find a job that will not make 
him a half-stranger to his children. 


2. When a husband turns out to be 
temperamentally easygoing, indeci- 
sive, incapable of accepting or living 
up to responsibility. 


Husbands should not be like this, 
we know. Those who are should be 
prodded by these very words to re- 
flect on their obligations toward their 
families; to try to overcome their 
lackadaisical and easygoing inclina- 
tions; to share with their wives the 
task of making decisions for the wel- 
fare of the children. 

But when a change for the better 
in such a husband is slow in coming, 
the wife should not abandon herself 
into a slough of self-pity. She married 
the man “for better, for worse.” 
Neither should she think that she will 
hasten a change in his _ habits 
by vixenish nagging or fits of temper 
and protracted moaning. She must, 
instead, make up for his shortcom- 
ings by doubly effective leadership 
and guidance offered to the children. 
Doing her job better is one of the 
most effective ways of inspiring or 
shaming a man into assuming his 
share of the job. 


3. When a husband, by reason of 
his faults and sins, turns out to be 
a bad example, even at times an evil 
influence on the children. 


A husband who spends a great deal 
of time in taverns or among friends 
drinking to excess, or one who can 
scarcely speak without profanity, or 
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one who has delivered himself up to 
a corrupt sense, so that he is always 
picking up obscene books and maga- 
zines and bringing lewd suggestions 
and stories into his conversation — 
any such as these is unfit to be called 
the head of a family. 

No cross could be heavier for a 
good wife to bear. She has two diffi- 
cult things to do: 1) to refrain from 
contributing, by accusations and un- 
kind talk against her husband, to a 
build-up of hatred for him in the 
hearts of her children; 2) to take. his 
place in leading and directing the 
children toward what is good. Her 
own prayers for her husband must be 
unceasing, no matter what her feel- 
ings may be. 

All the above facts and truths must 
be taken into consideration when one 
desires to understand the full meaning 


of the Scriptural injunction: “Wives, 
be subject to your husbands. Hus- 
bands, love your wives, as Christ. 
loved the Church.” 


Thank God, there are many Chris- 
tian homes in which the ideal of 
Scripture is beautifully portrayed. 
The husband is the leader, the final 
authority, the one whose life is ded- 
icated to bringing temporal and eter- 
nal happiness to his wife and chil- 
dren. The wife is his partner, though 
subject to him in the essential mat- 
ters that are the responsibility of the 
head of the family. But such is his 
manner of living, of making decisions, 
of leading rather than commanding 
the way to his wife and children, that 
these scarcely feel any yoke of au- 
thority. Together they are all on their 
way to God. 
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Thought forthe Suit -in 


The Sacred Heart Enthroned 


Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


UNE, as is well known to Catholics, 

is the month dedicated in a special 
way to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The 
feast of the Sacred Heart is commem- 
orated this year on June 24. 


Those who are asked by God to car- 
ry the cross of illness should feel a 
special*devotion to our Lord under this 
manifestation of His love. In honoring 
the Sacred Heart they fulfill, in the 
words of Pope Pius XII, “a most seri- 
ous obligation by which they are bound 
to serve God and dedicate themselves 
and all they have to their Creator and 
Redeemer.” 


This is the duty of all men, whether 
in good health or in bad. For those 
afflicted with illness, however, there is 
a special reason connected with a prom- 
ise made by the Sacred Heart to St. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque, seventeenth- 
century mysti¢. These revelations are 
of course not part of the official teach- 
ing of the Church. Nevertheless the ap- 
proval of the Church can be seen in 
this, that with great earnestness she has 
continued to urge the faithful to prac- 
tice this devotion. 


In regard to the afflicted, St. Mar- 
garet Mary wrote: “Our Lord Jesus 
Christ will recompense you richly for 
your devotion to His Sacred Heart. If 
you wish to honor it, confide to its 
safekeeping all your actions and suffer- 
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ings and unite yourself to its holy in- 
tentions in everything that you do; 
bring to it all your griefs and sorrows. 
Make your dwelling in that divine 
heart, and peace of heart will be re- 
stored. It will console you in your 
needs and afflictions, and will be your 
strength in your weakness. You will 
find in it the sovereign remedy for all 
your ills and your refuge in all your 
necessities.” 


Shut-ins and their families are urged 
to arrange for the solemn enthronement 
of the Sacred Heart in their homes. 
This enthronement is the official and 
social recognition of the sovereignty of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus over the 
Christian family, a recognition affirm- 
ed, outwardly expressed, and made per- 
manent by the solemn installation of 
the image of that divine heart in a con- 
spicuous place in the home and by the 
act of consecration. 


Speaking of this enthronement, Pope 
Pius XII said: “It is fitting that the 
image of His heart ‘which has so loved 
men’ be exposed and honored in your 
homes, like that of the nearest and 
most loved relation, Who pours out 
the treasures of His blessings upon you, 
your children, and your undertakings. 
. . . ‘Honored’ means that at least now 
and then an attentive hand will place 
before the precious little statue or mod- 
est picture of the Sacred Heart a few 
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flowers, or a lighted candle, or even 
keep a lamp burning there, and that 
the family gather around it each eve- 
ning for a united act of homage, an 
humble expression of contrition, and a 
request for a few blessings... ” 
Shut-in readers and others may be 


interested in securing a comprehensive 
book on this subject called Enthrone- 
ment of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, by 
Rev. Francis Larkin, SS.CC., National 
Director of the Movement. It may be 
secured for 50c from the Catechetical 
Guild, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 























MEN AND MARRIAGE 

There are too many men who enter marriage with reliance only on 
their instinct and feelings, without intelligent thinking and planning 
about how to be good husbands. While it is true that all human beings 
are endowed with a certain number of good instincts, it is also true that, 
as members of a fallen human race, they are subject to inclinations to 
evil that may be mistaken for good instincts. Men have been known to 
think it a good thing to beat their wives, whereas in reality this is an 
expression of a very base and perverted inclination. 

Instinct was never meant to be a safe guide to human conduct in any 
field for the simple reason that the Creator endowed human beings with 
intelligence and free will. To be a good husband, a man must think 
about the duties that marriage imposes on him, and he must fasten his 
will to an ideal outlined by solid Christian principles and backed by the 
conclusions of experience. Only thus can he contribute his due share to 
the success of a marriage. He may not always live up to the ideal in 
every detail, but at least he will be striving to do so and will not make 
any of the major mistakes that ruin marriages. 





LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LiGcuoriAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LiGuoRIAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the December 
issue. Order binders from THE LiGuoriaN, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 
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Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear. cover of one of your issues of THE LIGUORIAN and 
send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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THE FEAST OF 


CHRIST'S BODY 


Every year Catholics all over 
the world solemnly celebrate 
the feast of Corpus Christi 
with processions and 
benedictions of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Why is there 
such a feast? What is its 
purpose? 


GERALD RIETCHECK, C.SS.R. 


HE year was 1263. Pope Urban 
IV had been expelled from 
Rome by the Hohenstaufens and had 
taken up his residence in the city of 
Orvieto. In this city and close by the 
pope’s palace was a small monastery. 
In that monastery, early one morn- 
ing, a young monk went to the altar 
to offer the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass. He was at the altar early this 
morning, ahead of his brothers in re- 
ligion, because the day was to be a 
busy one for him, and he was thank- 
ful that the abbot allowed the early 
rising. 
At the altar the young monk pro- 
ceeded to the consecration of the 
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Mass. Slowly, reverently, he pro- 
nounced those immortal words that 
would make Christ present on the 
altar. This is My Body. He genu- 
flected in deep adoration. 

Then he hesitated . . . and stop- 
ped! A doubt entered his mind. Look- 
ing at the sacred host, he asked him- 
self, “Is God really present in this 
host?” 

Realizing that this was a serious 
temptation against his faith, he tried 
to put the question out of his mind. 
He tried to go on with the Mass; but 
the temptation would not leave. Was 
Jesus really present in the host be- 
fore him? He looked at the host 
again. He bent low over the altar to 
look more closely. A dark red stain 
was spreading from under the host 
out over the linen corporal! It look- 
ed like . . . like blood! 


Instantly the doubt and temptation 
were gone. Jesus was truly present! 
What greater proof? Our Lord had 
worked this wonder to save his faith. 
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But the corporal! He had to hide 
it! Soon the other monks would be 
coming, and they must never know 
of this. They must not know of his 
doubt. But it was in vain. The 
knowledge of the happening spread 
amongst the monks, and eventually 
it would be reported to the Holy 
Father. 


* * * 


HE papal servant entered the 
audience room of Pope Urban 
IV. He announced the abbot from 
the small monastery which was just 
a short distance away. Perhaps the 
pope’s first thoughts were: “What 
does he want now? Some money? A 
new benefice? Always something!” 
The abbot entered. Immediately 
Pope Urban saw that this was no 
begging visit. The abbot’s face and 
eyes were alive with excitement. Hur- 
riedly, he kissed the pope’s hand. 
Without waiting to be asked to speak 
he told Pope Urban that a miracle 
had taken place in his monastery — 
a miracle involving the body and 
blood of Jesus present on the altar! 


Pope Urban’s attention sharpened. 
He was thrilled with the abbot’s ex- 
citement as he heard the story. As 
soon as the abbot had finished, Urban 
sent for one of the cardinals. He told 
him to go with the abbot to his mon- 
astery to investigate this miracle and 
to interview the young monk and all 
who knew of this happening. 

Having sent them off, the pope 
retired to his private. chapel. He 
wanted to be alone — to think. 
While the abbot had been telling of 
the miracle, the thought struck Urban 
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that this was a sign for him from 
God. He had hesitated last month, 
when he was petitioned, to institute 
a special feast honoring Jesus present 
in the Holy Eucharist. Now God had 
worked a miracle showing His divine 
presence on the altar. Was not this 
a sign for him, the pope, to institute 
the new feast of Corpus Christi? 

It was quiet there in the chapel. 
The pope’s thoughts traveled back 
many years to the time when he was 
just a priest in Liege, France. He 
remembered how the holy nun, Sister 
Juliana, (now St. Juliana) had come 
to him with her story of a vision from 
our Lord. Jesus told her that He 
wanted a special feast established in 
honor of His sacred body present in 
the Holy Eucharist. It was to be a 
universal feast. It would bring about 
greater faith, reverence and love for 
Him in the Blessed Sacrament. Her 
mission was to work for its institu- 
tion. 


It had been many years after the 
vision when Juliana came to him. 
Urban believed in the vision and told 
her that he would back her in the 
cause for the new feast. 


Shortly after Sister Juliana’s visit, 
he was informed that he was to be 
a bishop, and he left to do his new 
work far from Liege. He was not to 
hear about this feast again until just 
this past month, when Bishop Guel- 
ders of Liege had petitioned him to 
sanction the feast as a local feast for 
his diocese and at the same time to 
make it a universal feast. 

On hearing the bishop’s petition, 
Pope Urban immediately remember- 
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ed Sister Juliana and her mission 
from God. 


* * * 


ISTER Juliana had died in 1256. 
Ss She had given her life for her 
mission. She had done the best she 
could. But there was much opposi- 
tion from her own superiors and 
from the local clergy. She even be- 
came an outcast from her own com- 
munity. 

But despite the trials and suffer- 
ings, Sister Juliana continued her ef- 
forts and she did obtain the favor of 
Bishop Robert de Thorete, who es- 
tablished the feast locally in 1246. 
But his decree did not accomplish 
acceptance of the feast. Clergy and 
laity opposed it. They called it a nov- 
elty . . . a useless feast! Some of the 
clergy did accept it. After years of 
discussion, the matter was brought 
before the Cardinal Legate. In 1252 
he ordered the clergy of Liege to 
observe the feast. But there were still 
a few die-hards who would not give 
in. 

After Sister Juliana’s death her 
backers still carried on the fight, and 
at their urging, the new Bishop of 
Liege had come to the pope with his 
petition to have the feast approved 
so as to quiet those still opposing it. 


Pope Urban had always admired 
the feast of Corpus Christi which was 
celebrated at Liege. But as for mak- 
ing it a universal feast — he didn’t 
know! . . . He hesitated. He would 
consider the matter. 

And now, as he sat serenely in his 
chapel, he knew that God had sent 
him a sign. Almighty God wanted a 
feast in honor of the Holy Eucharist. 
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Jesus wanted greater faith, venera- 
tion and respect shown to the Bless- 
ed Sacrament. Had God worked a 


miracle to show this? 
* * * 


HE cardinal, whom Pope Urban 

had sent to investigate the in- 
cident at the monastery, returned in 
the early evening. It had not taken 
him long. Yes, it was true. The cor- 
poral had bloodstains on it. He had 
obtained sworn testimony from the 
young monk and his fellow religious 
that this was no farce. It was a mir- 
acle showing the real presence of 


Jesus. 
* * * 


N the fall of 1264, Pope Urban 
IV issued a Papal Bull. It an- 
nounced to the Catholic world a new 
feast in honor of the Holy Eucharist. 
At the same time the feast’s new of- 
fice and Mass, composed by the great 
St. Thomas Aquinas, were published. 
From then on the Thursday after 
Trinity Sunday would be called the 
Feast of Corpus Christi — the Feast 
of the Body of Christ. The pope ex- 
plained that God had made His wish 
for such a feast quite evident. The 
vision of Sister Juliana and the mir- 
acle of the bloodstained corporal 
were proof enough. 

It seems that this completes the 
story. But it doesn’t. Pope Urban IV 
died on October 2, just a few weeks 
after he issued his Papal Bull. It had 
been received with joy in Liege. But 
elsewhere it was hardly noticed. 


It seemed as though the feast was 
doomed to obscurity, and it was ob- 
scure for many years, until Pope 
Clement V, in the year 1311, at the 
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Council of Vienne announced a new 
decree. It confirmed Pope Urban 
IV’s Bull establishing the feast of 
Corpus Christi. Bishops from all over 
the world were present. They would 
bring the feast to their respective 
countries. 


Almost a century passed before 
the Feast of Corpus Christi was solid- 
ly established. Today it is the day 


on which Catholics make their pro- 
fession of faith in our Lord’s real 
presence in the Blessed Sacrament. 
They celebrate the feast with the 
splendor of Eucharistic processions 
and benedictions. On this day they 
show their special respect, love and 
veneration for the Holy Eucharist. It 
is for that reason that almighty God 
told Sister Juliana to work for the 
institution of Corpus Christi. 














WHO IS GOD? 


Perhaps thou wilt be surprised if we ask once again Who God is, for 
we have already very often sought an answer, and perhaps thou dost 
despair of ever knowing. God is the only being that is never sought in 
vain, even though He cannot perfectly be found. Thine own experience 
teaches thee concerning Him, and if it teach thee not, believe not my 
witness, but that of the holy man who said: The Lord is good to them 
that hope in Him, to the soul that seeketh Him (Lam. iii, 25) 

Who, then, is God? He is the end of the universe, He is the salvation 
of the elect. Who is God? He is the all-powerful will, the power full of 
goodness, the light eternal, the unchangeable wisdom, the sovereign 
blessedness. He creates souls in order that they may share in His life, 
He livens them to give them feeling, He touches them to excite their 
desires, He expands them that they may receive His good things, He 
justifies them in order that they may merit, He enkindles them to enflame 
their zeal, He fertilizes them that they may be fruitful, He directs them 
in order that they may abide in justice, He fashions them that they may 
be kind, He guides them that they may be wise, He strengthens them 
that they may be virtuous, He visits them to console them, He enlightens 
them that they may know, He preserves them for immortality, He fills 
them with Himself in order to make them happy, He surrounds them 
to watch over their safety. 

St. Bernard 





AND GOD IS ALWAYS NEAR! 


When a man of good will is troubled, tempted or afflicted with evil 
thoughts, then he best understands what need he has of God, and that 
without God he is incapable of any good. 

Imitation 
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FEATURE LETTER 


A Catholic 


President? 


Dear Fathers: 

As an American citizen who has 
never renounced his allegiance to this 
land of the free, but who even senses 
a soft delight as he sees the Stars and 
Stripes blithely billowing over a ball 
park, I now demand on my constitu- 
tional right of free speech the oppor- 
tunity to express my personal views 
on the question: “Does a Catholic 
have the right to throw his hat into 
the ring and run for the office of 
president of the United States?” 

My answer is a simple YES! 

The basis for this answer is noth- 
ing less than the Constitution of the 
United States of America. Nowhere 
and in no way, neither directly nor 
indirectly, does the Constitution dis- 
criminate against my religion. Con- 
sequently I brand as un-American 
anyone who denies this right to a 
Catholic. 

I should like to have it clearly and 
definitely understood that I am not 
speaking or writing in support of any 
candidate — actual or prospective — 
Catholic or not Catholic; this is not 
a campaign speech or endorsement 
of any candidate. I am discussing the 
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academic question which I stated at 
the end of the first paragraph above. 

Let me begin by stating flatly that 
there is nothing secret about the 
Catholic Church. The Catholic 
Church is not a secret society; it is 
not an international organization in- 
sidiously striving to dominate and 
control all governments. Of course, 
I could continue to state this flatly 
and more flatly until the statement 
would be buried beneath three feet of 
ground, and there would still be those 
who would not believe the statement. 
At least they would make the claim 
and pretense of not believing it. There 
are none so blind as they who will 
not see. And prejudice and dislike (I 
do not say hate) can cause a consid- 
erable bit of trouble to a person’s 
eyesight, physical or mental. 

But I repeat: there is nothing secret 
about the Catholic Church. On the 
contrary, we invite everybody to 
come and examine our beliefs, our 
aims, our methods and our ceremon- 
ies. Like the supreme law of the land, 
the supreme law of God is an open 
book. We have nothing to hide. Far 
from being ashamed of it, we are 
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proud of our religion. Truth, we 
hold, makes us free. As a free peo- 
ple — as all Americans should be 
free — we acknowledge only the 
authority of TRUTH. It would be 
intolerable to us to be walled in by a 
masonry of secrecy, especially since 
we have no intrigues, no secret wor- 
ship, no despotic oligarchy to hide. 


Furthermore, Catholicism is not 
an international organization. It is a 
super-national organization. Just as 
God is above all nations, so His 
Church should be above all nations. 
A misunderstanding of this has led 
the uninformed to make such ridicu- 
lous assertions as: “A Catholic pres- 
ident would be dominated by the 
pope!” 

Let it be understood that the Cath- 
olic Church has no more authority to 
interfere in matters of civil govern- 
ment than it has to interfere in the 
manner in which people may organ- 
ize a bridge tournament or a bowling 
league, just so long as bridge tables 
are not converted into altars for hu- 
man sacrifice or so long as bowling 
balls are not used to take penalty 
shots at those who cross the foul line. 
In these cases and in any in which 
even the civil government would dis- 
regard the dignity and destiny of man 
the Catholic Church would be the 
first to yell, “Foul!” 


The business of government is to 
provide for the general temporal wel- 
fare of all who live in a given coun- 
try; the business of God’s Church is 
to provide for the eternal welfare of 
all men. The purpose of civil govern- 
ment is to secure for its citizens or- 
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der, peace, protection and a certain 
social and economic security; the 
purpose of religion is to help all men 


achieve everlasting peace and happi- 
ness. 


The harmony between these two 
activities should be as smooth as the 
relationship between the president of 
a university and the head football 
coach. Each has a defined field of 
activity. The university president 
should not be scrimmaging with the 
team on the football field, nor should 
the head coach try to preside at the 
faculty meeting. 


“Church” and “government” should 
always respect this difference in their 
respective activities. When a govern- 
ment assumes religious authority, 
such monsters as the Inquisition are 
bred; for the Inquisition became 
monstrous only when a government 
tried forcibly to stuff religion down 
people’s throats even if it killed them. 
In the same way a religion becomes 
monstrous when it assumes political 
authority; for then it begins to spend 
more time on levying taxes and build- 
ing roads than on its business of 
clearly delineating the road to heaven. 


For this reason every American 
Catholic knows (or should know) 
that if a pope should try to tell us 
how to construct a turnpike or how 
many pike a fisherman may catch 
each season, or how Pike’s Peak 
ought to be flattened out, we would 
tell the pope to mind his own busi- 
ness. He is not necessarily an author- 
ity on pikes anyhow. His Swiss 
Guards use halberds. So let all pikes 
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(even Protestant bishops by that 
name) rest easily. 

Some men who presumably pos- 
sess a fair amount of intelligence in 
other matters seem to grow unbeliev- 
ably stupid when they are asked to 
understand and believe the state- 
ments I have made so far. Every 
time a Catholic makes even a ges- 
ture toward taking off his hat, with 
the remote probability that he might 
throw it into the presidential ring, 
these self-appointed guardians of our 
liberties elect themselves as a com- 
mittee of one to conduct an investi- 
gation before the public and begin to 
ask the prospective candidate some 
loaded questions. Why is it that these 
gentlemen do not begin to sputter 
when a Catholic runs for the office 
of mayor or governor, or when a 
Catholic is appointed to the bench 
of the Supreme Court? And why 
must a Catholic candidate for presi- 
dent answer these questions? Either 
the Catholic is qualified or he isn’t. 
The qualifications of a candidate for 
president were set down in under- 
standable terms a long time ago. 
Why is there recurrent doubt about 
qualifications only when a Catholic 
sticks his head above the political 
horizon as a possible candidate for 
president? Does the Catholic candi- 
date qualify according to the terms 
set down by law or doesn’t he? 


If a stockholder in a large busi- 
ness corporation becomes a candi- 
date for president of the United 
States, and without doubt or suspi- 
cion meets the qualifications set 
down by law, is he bound to answer 
the loaded questions which are ask- 
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ed by some junior executive of a 
minor, competing organization? 


Now about this thing of minority 
groups! The assertion that a Cath- 
olic president would represent only 
a minority group is absurd. Every 
man belongs to some minority group, 
even if it is just his immediate fam- 
ily. Should a Harvard man be for- 
bidden the presidential candidacy be- 
cause he might just favor Harvard 
University graduates? Should a law- 
yer be barred from the presidency 
because he might be slightly partial 
to the members of the bar? Merely 
because a man may be an ornitholo- 
gist (or only a bird watcher!) is no 
proof that as president he would be 
for the birds. 


A Catholic, as a matter of fact, 
belongs to a majority group. What 
specific group is quite so representa- 
tive of the American people as Cath- 
olics? The Masons have less than two 
million adherents. There are only 22 
million bowlers in the United States. 
Alcoholics Anonymous number 250,- 
000. Nor can Protestants group them- 
selves into a unit, for there is no 
unity, self-admittedly, among them. 
The largest Protestant denomination 
is the Baptist group — 20,966,456; 
but even these are divided into 27 
different groups. Catholics, however, 
represent 39,505,475 of the Ameri- 
can people. (All statistics are taken 
from the World Almanac of 1960.) 
Possibly any day, now, we shall hear 
someone objecting to the candidacy 
of a Catholic for the reason that he 
would represent too large a group of 
Americans. 
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But all this is not really to the 
point. When a man throws his hat 
into the presidential ring, it is not 
good citizenship to judge him by the 
size, shape or color of his hat, but 
rather by the kind of head that goes 
with that hat. If he has a good head 
for governmental leadership, and if 
his head is full of the strong convic- 
tion that it will be his duty to do all 
in his power to provide for the life, 
liberty and happiness of all Ameri- 
cans, then he is a good candidate. 
There are some Catholics who would 


cause they are Catholics, but because 
they have no head for government. 
And there are some non-Catholics 
who would make magnificent presi- 
dents — not because they are not 
Catholics, but because of their ca- 
pacity for honest, democratic leader- 
ship. 


Suppose, in good American fash- 
ion, we always vote for the man best 
qualified for the office for which he 
is running, regardless of race, creed 
or color. 











make miserable presidents—not be- Washington K. R. U. 





ENCOURAGE YOUR HUSBAND! 


A wife makes a great mistake who, because she does not like the 
work her husband is doing to make a living, insists that he take up a 
job that appeals to her but not to him. As the breadwinner of the family 
it is his right to decide what kind of work he will do, though he should 
discuss the matter with his wife. Similarly, it is a wife’s duty to make 
her home wherever her husband thinks he can make a good living. If 
she forces him to turn down a good job because it would take them far 
from where she wants to live, or if she would make him commute cross 
country to his work, she would gravely endanger the stability of her 
marriage. Finally, she would seriously strain the bond of love if she 
were repeatedly to express dissatisfaction with the work he has chosen 
to do or his ability to earn a good salary. It is the wife’s task to encourage 
her husband in whatever work he does to support his family. 





END OF THE WAR 


During World War II the United States Army took over an area in 
the foothills of the Ozarks as a site for military practice. All civilians 
were ordered out. When the battery had been set up and the firing began, 
the officer in the observation tower phoned: 

“Cease firing! Signs of life near target. Send party to investigate.” 

When the detail approached the target, there emerged from the brush 
an old-timer with a white bezrd down to his waistline, waving a tattered 
old towel. He yelled: “I don’t give a durn what General Lee says. I’m 
surrendering!” 

Rayburn’s Ozark Guide 
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Problems of Single People 


Spiritual Guidance for Single Women 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: Do you know of any 
P organization that has been found- 
ed for the spiritual direction of older 
single women? There are thousands of 
us who have no thought of ever marry- 
ing; who want to lead solid spiritual 
lives in the world; but who rarely re- 
ceive any help or direction in sermons 
or retreats that takes into account our 
particular state in life. In most of the 
sermons we hear, and in the confer- 
ences given at retreats, the priests seem 
to concentrate solely on the problems 
of the married, almost as though they 
considered us freaks or misfits of some 
kind. Many of us single women are not 
married by choice; others because no 
opportunity has come their way. Is 
this, or is it not, a vocation designated 
by God for some of His children? If it 
is, could not something be done, through 
special conferences, or through a spir- 
itual organization of some kind, to 
make it easier for us to fulfill our pur- 
pose in life, arid to help us escape the 
thought that we are merely tolerated in 
the Church? If something were done, 
would it not help to remove the sense 
of frustration from the lives of many 
older single people? 


OLUTION: First of all, let us say 

that not all priests are completely 
unmindful of the reality of the vocation 
to the single life, nor of the necessity 
of giving spiritual guidance to those 
who have chosen it or have been called 
to it. It must be admitted that some 
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priests do take the older single women 
for granted, but in reality this is a 
tribute to them, much as it may irk 
them. These priests know that most 
older Catholic single women are solid 
bulwarks of faith and devotion and love 
of God, and this conviction is responsi- 
ble for the mistake they make by ignor- 
ing them in sermons and conferences. 
This is not a justification of their atti- 
tude; it remains a mistaken one. 


There are at present the stirrings of 
activity among both priests and lay 
people to give special spiritual attention 
to the older single women. In some re- 
treat houses, special retreats are given 
just for single women, and in some 
cases for the older single women so 
that there will be no danger that the 
retreat master will spend a great deal 
of time talking to the younger ones 
about proper preparation for marriage. 
Older single women need to be taught 
that God has designed a special place 
for them in society, and called them to 
a special kind of sanctity and zeal. 
They need to be reassured of the truth 
that their vocation has an important 
place in God’s scheme of things, just 
as that of the married and the religious. 

More than that, a special type of 
spiritual activity is being promoted for 
older single women in New York City. 
The originators have a good name for 
it; it is called the “Bethany Confer- 
ence,” with reference to the home of 
Martha and Mary in Bethany where 
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our Lord often stopped and gave spirit- 
ual direction to the two sisters. It is 
not designed as a membership organiza- 
tion as yet, but rather as a means for 
bringing older single women together 
for days of recollection or full scale 
retreats. The group has prepared an 
outline of the theology covering the 
vocation of the single women in the 
modern world, an answer to some of 
the more acute problems such women 
must face, and a bibliography of read- 
ing matter for meditation and instruc- 
tion. It is recommended that Bethany 
Conferences limit attendance to single 
women who are over 35, because 
younger women would as a rule be 
looking for advice as to how to find a 
husband or how to prepare for mar- 


riage. Bethany Conferences are strictly 
for those who want or need to make a 
spiritual career out of their singleness, 
even though one or the other of the 
group might later on wind up in mar- 
riage. 


We urge those who are in charge of 
retreat houses for women to make 
room on their schedule for Bethany 
Conferences, and then to make sure 
that they ask a priest to conduct such 
conferences who has a real understand- 
ing of the vocation and problems of 
older single women. For further infor- 
mation about Bethany Conferences, in- 
terested readers may write to Miss Mar- 
garet Mary Kelly, 315 E. 72nd St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 














SORROW IN HELL 


The sorrow that rules the skies of hell is hopeless, despairing, as cold 
and barren as a leaden sky in November. The sorrow that belongs in 
hell is a sorrow for punishment, not a sorrow for guilt. The devils are 
bitterly sorry that happiness is forever lost to them, bitterly resentful 
of the limitations that punishment places on their angelic natures. There 
is nothing they can do about remedying that sorrow; indeed, there is a 
violent rejection of the very notion of doing the only thing that would 
remedy such sorrow — contrition, repentance of the sins that brought 
it about. Their bitterness turns penetratingly on themselves, leaving them 
without even that small, fictitious comfort of putting the blame on some- 
one else. 


My Way of Life — Farrell 





ANCHOR IN THE SKY 


It is good for us sometimes to suffer contradictions and to allow people 
to think ill and slightingly of us, even when we do and mean well. These 
are often helps to humility, and rid us of vain glory. For then we more 
earnestly seek God to be witness of what happens within us, when out- 
wardly we are slighted by men and incur their discredit. Therefore ought 
a man so firmly to establish himself in God as to have no need of seek- 
ing many human consolations. 

Imitation 
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Religion tor Little Children 


Confession 


in the 


Summer 


T. E. Tosin, C.SS.R. 


UESTION: I have a problem 
with my 10-year-old boy dur- 
ing the summer vacations. During the 
school year he goes to confession 
once a month with the other school 
children, but’ when the summer 
months come along I have great dif- 
ficulty in getting him to go to month- 
ly confession. He has so many dif- 
ferent excuses and he keeps putting 
off his confession from week to 
week. Do you have any suggestions 
that will help me make this monthly 
confession part of his summer life? 


NSWER: There are several 
thoughts that might help you 
with this particular situation. 
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1. Explain the reasons for monthly 
confession. 

When a boy nears his teens it is 
very necessary to explain the reasons 
behind certain commands and cer- 
tain religious practices. He is strug- 
gling toward manhood and his own 
independence, and he is inclined to 
question and sometimes to rebel 
against all authority. Therefore those 
in authority must prove the value and 
the power of these obligations and 
practices to the young boy. 

After this preliminary caution I 
suggest two points that will help you 
make clear to the child the need for 
monthly confession. 


The first suggestion is that you tell 
him that Christ gave us the sacra- 
ment of penance not only to take 
away mortal sins but also to remove 
venial sins and to give us the neces- 
sary graces and helps to stay away 
from mortal and venial sin. The 
special sacramental grace of confes- 
sion helps to awaken sorrow for past 
sins and a practical purpose of 
amendment for the future. 

Just as the sacrament of matri- 
mony has the special purpose of mak- 
ing a man and a woman a better hus- 
band and wife (and parents), so pen- 
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ance has its own special grace in line 
with its purpose. Thus it is not an ad- 
mission that he is in mortal sin if he 
goes to confession; but it shows that 
he wants God’s help to stay away 
from mortal sin and to have his veni- 
al sins taken away. 


The second suggestion is that you 
try to explain a larger aspect of the 
problem. He is becoming a man now, 
and grown men must learn to do 
things on their own. It is easy to go 
to confession with the class in school, 
and when Sister makes sure that he 
does go; but it is a different thing to 
do so on his own. He is training in 
school right now for the time when 
he will be out of school and it must 
be made very clear to him that he will 
have to learn to do certain things on 
his own so that he will become an in- 
dependent and responsible individual 
when he grows up. A good way of 
taking on personal responsibility for 
himself would be to go to confession 
monthly without even being remind- 
ed, just because Christ wants him to 
use this great means of staying good. 


2. Practical means. 

The First Fridays. Since he makes 
the first Fridays during the school 
year it would be good to continue this 
practice in the vacation months. Re- 
mind him of the great promises that 
our Lord made to St. Margaret Mary 
to all those who make the first Fri- 
days. It is a custom that he can fol- 
low later on as a man. If he forgets 
about confession on the Thursday be- 
fore the first Friday, you could very 
gently point out what day it is. But 
don’t nag! 
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Example. So often parents will set 
up higher standards for their children 
than they follow themselves. Some- 
times parents will insist on frequent 
Communion for the children, but will 
not receive very often themselves. I 
think that parents should definitely 
follow the practice of receiving Com- 
munion on the first Fridays and make 
it a family practice. If it is a case of 
leaving younger children at home, a 
system can be worked out so that the 
older children and the parents can 
get to Mass. Good example in the 
reception of the sacraments is tre- 
mendously important. 


Obedience. It is also a matter of 
obedience. He will understand that 
you love him and want him to be- 
come a good Catholic. This is your 
duty as well as your desire. If he re- 
spects your authority and understands 
the reason behind it he will be more 
inclined to follow your advice as well 
as parental command of monthly con- 
fession. I believe that the command 
aspect should not be emphasized lest 
the child rebel not only against you, 
but also the Church. Suggestion is 
usually better than command; exam- 
ple is best of all! 





DON’T GET NERVOUS! 


Whenever a man desires any- 
thing inordinately, straightway he 
is disquieted within himself. The 
proud and the covetous are never 
at rest; the poor and the humble in 
spirit pass their life in abundance 
of peace. 





Imitation 
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SIDEGLANCES & 


Should Priests Stay out 


of Politics? 


HE answer to the question in 
the above title is not so sim- 
_ ple as at first sight it may seem. 
All Catholics know that there is a 
strong tradition in the Catholic 
Church that priests should not and 
do not become embroiled in po- 
litical campaigns. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they are inclined to stretch 
the meaning of this tradition far 
beyond what is right and reason- 
able. Therefore, especially during 
a presidential election year, it will 
serve a good purpose to discuss 
two questions: 1) What kind of 
political activity should a priest 
refrain from? 2) What kind of 
political issues should a priest be 
concerned with and talk about to 
his people, even in his official ca- 
pacity as a priest? 

The second plenary council of 
Baltimore, which, in 1866, legis- 
lated for the clergy of America, 
set down the rule that has been 
almost universally followed. It 
stated that priests are not to use 
their pulpits for promoting polit- 
ical parties or candidates, or for 
criticizing or condemning civil 
magistrates or office-holders of any 
kind. By common agreement this 
prohibition has been extended to 
editors of and contributors to 
Catholic magazines; very rarely 
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will these be found expressing 
political party preferences or 
boosting the candidacy of one as- 
pirant to political office over his 
opponents. 

There are certain manifest ex- 
ceptions to the rule, sanctioned by 
pronouncements of the Holy See 
and having the weight of author- 
ized precedent behind them. For 
example, if the Communist party 
were to make a bid for the sup- 
port of any part of the American 
people in an election of any kind, 
it would be the duty of priests to 
point out to their people the athe- 
istic nature of Communism, and 
the severe pronouncements of the 
Holy See to the effect that no 
Catholic may in conscience sup- 
port the Communist party. Even 
here, however, it is important that 
priests beware of reading into the 
actions or proposals of candidates 
for office or actual office-holders 
charges of Communistic convic- 
tions of which there is no real evi- 
dence. 

It has become too common for 
those who oppose a certain polit- 
ical party or some members of a 
political party to inflame minds 
against them by charges of Com- 
munism that have no true basis in 
fact. This can become a gross ex- 
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ample of slander and libel. It may 
also be said that if a political can- 
didate were to promote legislation 
clearly contrary to basic principles 
of the natural law, such as mercy 
killing of the incurably sick and 
helpless old, then priests would be 
bound to make known to their 
people the horrible moral evil of 
such a proposal. 

It is not often, in America, that 
a priest has to act on the excep- 
tion to the general rule that for- 
bids him to use his pulpit and his 
priestly office to promote or con- 
demn political parties or candi- 
dates. The reasons for the rule are 
plain. First, electioneering, if per- 
mitted, could so absorb the ener- 
gies of a priest that he would ne- 
cessarily neglect his priestly duties. 
Secondly, a priest is bound to be 
a spiritual guide and inspiration 
to all his people, regardless of 
their political convictions and loy- 
alties. If publicly he were to take 
political sides himself, he would 
alienate some of his people and 
render null and void his ability to 
be of help to them in a spiritual 
way. 


All this does not mean that 
priests may not hold their own 
private views about political par- 
ties and candidates. Like all other 
good American citizens, a priest 
should vote his own convictions in 
every election. In private conver- 
sations with others, he may ex- 
press his preferences and discuss 
his view of various candidates, pre- 
serving charity and good will 
toward all. In his public appear- 
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ances in the pulpit and on the 
platform, and in published writ- 
ings, the tradition is that he con- 
fine himself to urging all Amer- 
icans to vote in elections, and to 
vote according to their convic- 
tions. 


HEN we turn from political 

parties and candidates to 
what are called political issues, im- 
portant distinctions must be 
made. Hundreds of bills are 
brought up before Congress dur- 
ing every session. All such pro- 
posed legislation may be discussed 
from the point of view of whether 
it is for the common good, as all 
national legislation should be. 
Any American citizen, and that 
includes any priest, may discuss 
with his friends questions that 
arise in this regard. 

But when it comes to acting or 
speaking in an official capacity, 
there is only one kind of political 
issue that should enter into the 
sermons and public pronounce- 
ments of priests. That is the kind 
that has a very definite and clear 
relation to moral principles. 
There is always a large number of 
issues that have some relation to 
the moral law, but that are hotly 
debated by two sides, each of 
which has some good arguments 
in its favor. Among these would 
be the furiously debated question 
of public ownership and manage- 
ment of utilities (as in the case of 
TVA) vs. private ownership and 
management of such utilities. Va- 
rious legislative proposals of a 
national plan for the welfare of 
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farmers lead to great controversy. 
Low cost public housing, river 
and flood control, medical insur- 
ance plans — these too become 
political issues on which specific 
proposals can be subject to great 
debate, and on which political 


party lines are often sharply 
drawn. It is hardly the business of 
priests to use the influence they 
possess as spiritual leaders to try 
to resolve these practical issues. 
Attempts to do so would take too 
much time from their primary 
tasks. However, priests who have 
dedicated their lives to sociologi- 
cal problems, teaching or writing 
for reviews on such matters, cer- 
tainly may and should present 
their views to their pupils and to 
the public. 

When we speak of political is- 
sues that have a direct and clear 
connexion with the moral and 
natural law, such as should be 
somewhat the concern of all 
priests, we mean such topics as so- 
cial justice, right racial relations, 
and matters that directly affect the 
unity, solidity and permanence of 
the family. These three topics 
have moral implications that make 
it the business of priests to 1) 
know something about them; 2) 
to explain, to all their people, at 
least the broader principles of the 
natural law that are involved. 


In regard to social justice, that 
part of the virtue of justice which 
should rightly regulate the rela- 
tions between employers and em- 
ployees, Popes Leo XIII and Pius 
XI both directly stated the right 
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of the Church and of her spiritual 
leaders to teach sound principles 
to their people. Said Pope Pius 
XI: “We lay down the principle 
that it is our right and duty to 
deal authoritatively with social 
and economic problems. It is not 
of course for the Church to lead 
men to transient and perishable 
happiness only, but to that which 
is eternal. Indeed the Church be- 
lieves that it would be wrong for 
her to interfere without just cause 
in such earthly concerns; but she 
can never relinquish her God- 
given task of interposing her au- 
thority, not indeed in technical 
matters, for which she has neither 
the equipment nor the mission, 
but in all those that have a bear- 
ing on moral conduct.” 


Some of the non-technical, mor- 
al principles that must be taught 
by the Church in matters of so- 
cial justice are, 1) the right of 
workers to a living wage; 2) the 
right of workers to organize and 
bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers; 3) the duty of workers to 
be conscientious in fulfilling their 
tasks, and to reject immoral lead- 
ership of any kind in their organ- 
izations; 4) the duty of capital and 
labor to avoid strife through co- 
operation and peaceful negotia- 
tion. Each of these points has its 
roots in the moral principles of 
justice and charity. 

In regard to right race relations, 
the same basic moral principles 
are at stake. They are the evil of 
prejudice or hatred against any 
class of human beings, the positive 
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divine command that we love our 
neighbors — all our neighbors — 
as ourselves, the inescapable obli- 
gations of justice between man 
and man. Some may be inclined, 
in the fiery controversial atmos- 
phere of today’s world, to brush 
aside questions of school integra- 
tion, equality of job opportunity 
for Negroes, and making available 
better housing conditions for Ne- 
groes, with the blithe statement 
that these are purely political is- 
sues. This is not true. No matter 
how various political parties and 
personalities line up on _ these 
questions, their solutions can be 
found only by reference to the 
eternal law of God and the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. These are 
matters that every priest must be 
fearless in preaching as a repre- 
sentative of Jesus Christ. With 
the same fearlessness he must 
preach the principles that God 
laid down for the preservation of 
the family. 


HERE is one final area of 

quasi-political issues in which 
a priest need not be hesitant to 
speak out. It is that area in which 
the enemies of the Catholic 
Church seek to convince the 
American people of the untrust- 
worthiness of their Catholic fel- 
low citizens on the ground of false 
charges against them. Bishop Pike 
of California, with the blessing of 
Life magazine, summed up the 
anti-Catholic mistrust neatly in a 
recent article in that magazine. 
All priests have a right to answer 
these unfair and loaded questions 
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that he put to all the American 
people: Do Catholics want to set 
up their Church as the state reli- 
gion in America? Are Catholics 
plotting toward that end when 
they ask that certain services de- 
signed to help all American chil- 
dren get a good schooling, such as 
bus rides to and from school, be 
extended to their children? Do 
Catholics ‘“‘persecute” non-Catho- 
lics when they are in a majority? 
In civil matters do Catholics take 
orders from the pope? On such 
questions as these the instructions 
given by priests should certainly 
try to offset the prejudices that 
are born of the wide publicity 
given to the views of those who at 
least fear, and often even hate, the 
Catholic Church. 





MATTER OF IDENTITY 


The bartender of a club hailed 
a taxi and then pushed five much- 
the-worse-for-wear customers of his 
into the back seat. 

“Here’s ten bucks,” he told the 
cab driver. “Take this big guy to 
the Drake Hotel; this little one to 
the Penn Station; this one to East 
16th Street; this one to the Grand 
View Motel; and this last one goes 
to the corner of Fifth and Main.” 

“Sure thing,” agreed the cabbie, 
and off he drove. 

Ten minutes later he was back 
at the club. “Say,” he called to 
the bartender, “I hit a bad bump 
over on 2nd avenue. Would you 
come out and sort these guys out 
for me again.” 
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How 
To 
Listen 


fo a 
Dull 


Sermon 


Every sermon can be a message 
from God, if only we will listen for 
the message God is trying to send 
us. 


JOHN J. VAUGHN, C.SS.R. 
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_- us begin by saying that we 
realize that not all we priests al- 
ways give a good sermon. Some of 
our sermons are real “lemons,” and 
nobody knows it better than we 
preachers. Maybe we just couldn’t 
get worked up into the sermon that 
day. When we stepped down from 
the pulpit, we knew we had “laid 
an egg.” 

Others of us are simply not very 
gifted, when it comes to preaching 
in public. There are some priests 
who may be capable administrators, 
others may be very kind men and 
take excellent care of the poor and 
the sick. Others may be marvelous 
confessors and spiritual guides. But 
when it comes to preaching . . . well 
. . . they just “don’t have it.” After 
all, you can’t expect a man to be 
talented in everything! 

AND ... if you really want to 
know the truth of the matter, at times 
we get a little lazy and just don’t 
prepare our sermon the way we 
should! We’re sorry. But we “goof” 
sometimes too. We’re human, you 
know. 

On the other hand, some of our 
sermons are pretty good. A few are 
minor masterpieces. On the whole, I 
think you'll agree that when all is 
said and done we really don’t do too 
badly. 

I maintain that everyone can al- 
ways find something worthwhile in 
every sermon. 

“But, Father,” you say, “you mean 
to tell me that when the priest stands 
in the pulpit and talks with a monot- 
onous tone which sounds as though 
it’s coming out of a grave, that I am 
supposed to get something out of 
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that sermon? When he rambles all 
over the place and never really seems 
to stick to one topic, when he uses 
no gestures and no facial expressions, 
do you mean that I am supposed to 
profit by a sermon like that?” 

My answer is yes! I am going to 
try to tell you how you can profit 
by such a sermon. 

* * * 


First, let’s consider some DON’TS. 


1. Don’t spend your time mentally 
criticizing the preacher while he is 
speaking. 

Spending your time in church, 
thinking about how “rotten” the 
preacher is, is not going to do you a 
bit of good. If you were in that pulpit 
yourself, perhaps you couldn’t do 
any better, and probably would do 
a lot worse. We admit that many of 
our sermons could possibly be more 
interesting and more profitable. But 
they’re not! So suppose you try to 
make the best of the situation. 


2. Don’t say: “Oh, it’s no use to 
bother listening to THIS one. I can’t 
get anything out of this sermon.” 

There is something you can get 
out of every sermon, if you will only 
make the required effort. 


3. Don’t try to remember every- 
thing the preacher said. 

This is impossible. You will soon 
become hopelessly lost in details. 
Rather try to remember the main 
ideas. 

* * * 

Now we have the DON’TS off our 
chest. So let’s consider what you 
should DO. 
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1. Get ready to listen. 


Get the proper attitude of mind. 
When the preacher begins to speak, 
say to yourself, “There is something 
in this sermon that can help me. I 
am going to try to find it.” 


2. Be an active listener, not a pas- 
sive listener. 


Listen with the attitude of one who 
is listening to his doctor telling him 
how to overcome a crippling disease. 
Do not listen with the attitude of 
someone watching TV or a motion 
picture. 

Television has done a great dis- 
service to the American people. It 
has helped in no small way to culti- 
vate an unthinking nation — a nation 
of people who will sit before the tele- 
vision for hours without doing a bit 
of thinking on their own. 

Thinking is hard work. Often our 
criticism of a “lousy” preacher is 
nothing more than a manifestation of 
the fact that we are too lazy to think. 
When you listen to a sermon, try to 
think along with the speaker. 


3. Look at the speaker. 


Keep looking at him during the 
course of the sermon. Keeping your 
eyes fixed upon him helps to main- 
tain the proper contact. It makes it 
much easier to concentrate on what 
he is saying. 


4. Force yourself to be interested 
in what he is saying. 


Our number-one interest in life is 
ourselves. Therefore, while listening 
to the sermon, try to find something 
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that will be useful to yourself. If the 
sermon impresses you as being rather 
dull, then ask yourself this question, 
“What is there that the priest is say- 
ing that will be helpful to me?” If 
you are constantly searching for 
something in the sermon that will be 
useful to yourself, it will help create 
interest. 


5. Listen to the sermon with a 
spirit of faith. 

Realize that almighty God can use 
very imperfect instruments with 
which to contact you. God does not 
need a great orator as a means of 
speaking to you. God does not need 
beautiful language, great gestures, 
and skilled modulation of the voice, 
in order to get an idea across to your 
soul. Maybe God has only one sen- 
tence in the sermon that is meant 
for you. But if you have caught that 
one sentence, then the period of lis- 
tening was profitable for you. If we 
have a real spirit of faith, we will 
realize that every sermon can be a 
message from God, if only we will 
listen for the message God intends 
for us. 


6. Start listening immediately. 

How often have you been intro- 
duced to someone and then couldn’t 
recall his name thirty seconds later? 
This is a common indication of our 
tendency to fail to listen to the first 
few sentences of what someone else 
is saying. Yet, the first few sentences 
are oftentimes the most important of 
the entire discourse. Very often the 
speaker will state the main idea of 
his talk in the first few sentences. So 
start listening immediately! 
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7. Try to get the main idea of the 
sermon and keep it in mind while 
listening to the sermon. 

The other day, someone told me 
what a fine sermon I preached on 
Sunday. I asked him what I talked 
about. He. said, “You talked about 
how people sleep in church.” Actual- 
ly, the subject of my sermon was how 
to attend Mass. But all he remem- 
bered of the sermon was one small 
illustrative detail, namely, that I men- 
tioned how some people daydream 
at Mass. He failed to get the main 
idea of the sermon. The first thing 
you want to get out of any sermon 
is the main idea. 


8. Listen for the principal support- 
ing ideas. 


Don’t try to remember everything 
the priest says. Usually a sermon will 
have one main idea that the preacher 
is trying to get across to his audience. 
Then there usually will be one or 
two — or at most three — support- 
ing ideas, which will further demon- 
strate and clarify the main idea he is 
trying to get across to his listeners. 
If you get the main idea, and one 
or two supporting ideas, you will 
have heard the sermon with success. 


9. When the priest tells a story, 
try to remember the lesson he is try- 
ing to teach by that story. 


People sometimes remember the 
story we are telling, but they do not 
grasp the lesson that we are trying 
to teach by means of the story. It is 
more important to remember the les- 
son the story teaches than to remem- 
ber the story itself. 
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10. Avoid letting your mind wan- 
der. 

If the priest makes a statement 
that reminds you of something else, 
try to develop the habit of putting 
that idea out of your head and keep- 
ing your mind on the main idea and 
the various supporting ideas. 

I am reminded of the preacher 
who was very discouraged about his 
sermons. It seemed that he simply 
could not capture his audience. So 
he finally resolved that he would try 
once more. If he could not succeed 
in this sermon he would resign. 

He worked all week in prepara- 
tion. The result, he thought, would 
put Demosthenes to shame. He as- 
cended the pulpit filled with self- 
confidence. 

In the course of his sermon he 
wished to demonstrate that difficulty 
and trouble make some people so dis- 
couraged that they cannot accom- 
plish anything, while difficulty spurs 
others on to greater accomplish- 
ments. “Human beings are like flow- 
ers,” he said. “Some require sun- 
shine; others, like begonias, thrive in 
the shade.” 


After the services, a middle-aged 
dowager came up to him and said: 
“Oh, what a wonderful sermon! I 
can’t tell you how much you have 
helped me!” (The preacher beamed 
with delight.) She continued: “I sim- 
ply cannot thank you enough. I have 
been terribly disturbed as to why my 
begonias were not growing!” 

(The preacher resigned. ) 

Now suppose you close your eyes 
and try to recall the main idea I was 
trying to put across by this story. 
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Did you become so attentive to the 
story that you forgot the main idea? 
If so, perhaps that is why you some- 
times do not get everything out of 
sermons that you should be getting. 


11. If the talk seems to wander 
too much, and you can’t really dis- 
cover much connection between the 
ideas, then try to get just one thought 
out of that sermon. 

In every sermon, no matter how 
dull or uninteresting it might be, 
there is always some thought that 
will be profitable to you. Keep lis- 
tening for just one thought that will 
strike you and help you. 

St. Francis Xavier heard St. Ig- 
natius preach a sermon. He forgot 
practically everything Ignatius said 
except one sentence. 

That one sentence was a state- 
ment of Christ: “What does it profit 
a man, if he gain the whole world, 
but suffer the loss of his own soul?” 
(Mt. 16:26) But he meditated on 
that one sentence. As a result of his 
meditation, he gave up all hope of 
wealth and worldly success, became 
a priest, and traveled to the Orient 
as a foreign missionary. It is esti- 
mated that he converted over one 
million pagans to the Church. It all 
began with just one sentence from 
a sermon. 


12. During the course of the ser- 
mon, try to form one resolution — 
just one thing that you are going to 
do, as the result of that sermon. 

Remember: a sermon fails not so 
much through failure of the preacher, 
as through failure of the listener! 
The purpose of the sermon is to cre- 
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ate action on the part of the hearer. 
The preacher can only help you, 
motivate you, encourage you, in- 
struct you. But when it all boils 
down, it is you who have to live the 
sermon. Sermons were made to be 
lived, and in every sermon there is 
always something you can do as a 
result of that sermon. Every sermon 
should end with a resolution on the 
part of the hearer. 


13. During the rest of the Mass, 
keep the main idea of the sermon in 
your mind, and also vour resolution! 

Pray to almighty God that you 
will be able to keep that resolution. 
Strengthen that resolution in your 
mind, and firmly determine that you 


will carry out just one good act as a 
result of that sermon. If a sermon 
results in just one good deed, then 
that sermon has been a success, so 
far as you are concerned. 


* * * 


These are just a few ideas about 
how to listen to a sermon. If you 
will carry them out, then, no matter 
how dull or uninteresting a sermon 
is, it will be a successful sermon for 
you. It will be successful because 
that sermon has helped to draw you 
closer to God. 


P.S. Please read this article before 
coming to listen to any of my ser- 
mons. You'll need it! 





A NAME FOR ALL 

Whence, think you, comes the light of faith, which has shone so 
vividly and so rapidly throughout the world, if not from the preaching 
of the name of Jesus? Is it not in the brightness of this light that God 
has called us to His wonderful light? The name of Jesus is not only a 
light, it is also a food. Have you not always been strengthened every 
time you have recalled it? What is it that satisfies the soul so much as 
the calling to mind of this name? What is it that invigorates once more 
the wearied heart, strengthens virtue, produces holy and pure morals, 
and inspires with chaste love? The food of the soul becomes dried up if 
it be not~ moistened with this oil; it is tasteless if not seasoned with 


this salt. 


If you write, I have no interest in your work if I read not there the 
name of Jesus. If you converse, if you discuss, it leaves me indifferent 
if I hear not spoken the name of Jesus. 

The name of Jesus is honey to my mouth, but it is also a remedy. 
Which of you is in distress? Let the name of Jesus come to his heart and 
from thence burst forth from his lips, and, behold, when the light of 
this name appears, darkness is dispelled and calmness restored. 

O my soul, thou hast enclosed within the vessel of the name of Jesus 
a sure and healthful remedy, which applied to every malady is ever 
effective. Let it be constantly on thy breast, let it be always at hand, so 
that all thy thoughts and all thy actions may be directed toward Jesus. 
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Compulsory School Uniforms 


ROBLEM: What is the mind of the 

Church in general on the matter 
of having grade school children wear 
uniforms? We harbor a belief that this 
trend is being locally promoted and 
prescribed by a faction of parents out 
of undiluted pride. What distresses us 
(my husband and myself) most is the 
principle involved, that is, the natural 
right of parents to be masters of their 
own children and home. In our modern 
day we are being told, under the guise 
of education, what medical care we 
must give our children, what recreation 
they should have, what they should eat. 
Must we also be told what our children 
must wear, when no rules of modesty, 
good taste or prudence have been tres- 
passed, and when we are not infringing 
on the rights, privileges and welfare of 
others? We see nothing intrinsically 
wrong in uniforms. In fact, there are 
times when a great deal of good is 
wrought by them. But we believe that 
improper compulsory use of them is 
wrong when it inflicts hardships on par- 
ents, enmities among friends, and starts 
factions in an otherwise harmonious 
parish. 


OLUTION: To us, who are neither 
S parents nor school administrators, 
the topic of school uniforms does not 
seem to have sufficient importance to 
warrant the intense feeling it evokes 
in some parents. We realize that parents 
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Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


may say that, because we are not par- 
ents, we cannot appreciate the feelings 
cf those who oppose uniforms. At the 
same time, our not being involved with 
either the parents’ side or the school’s 
side, makes it possible for us to be ob- 
jective and detached in appraising the 
problem as it is presented here. 

It is not quite accurate to say that 
required school uniforms “violate the 
intrinsic right of parents to be masters 
of their own children and home.” When 
parents send their children to any 
school, they thereby enter them into a 
whole cluster of relationships that in 
some way modify the primary and in- 
trinsic rights of the parents themselves. 
These are the new relations of the child 
to its teachers, to the school principal, 
to the pastor and priests of the parish 
(in a Catholic school), the diocesan 
school board (or the local public school 
board), and relations to many other 
children. While it is true that parents 
delegate a school to act in their name, 
they are bound to respect the authority 
of teachers, principals, supervisors, 
school boards, etc., and to recognize 
that the common good of all the chil- 
dren may sometimes demand that they 
conform to decisions they would not 
have made if they were educating their 
children at home. 
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On the basis of these truths, it may 
be said that a pastor or a school super- 
intendent is acting within his rightful 
authority if, with or without a vote of 
his people, he insists on the wearing of 
uniforms in the school that is under his 
care. Only one condition is necessary, 
namely, that this seems best to serve 
the common good of all the children 
who attend the school. 


It so happens that in some schools it 
is decided by the authorities in charge 
that it is best for those schools that 
uniforms be not required. In others it 
is decided by the authorities that the 
common good will best be served, in 
their particular case, by the requiring 
of uniforms. In either case there are 
bound to be some individual parents 
of children who feel deeply convinced 
that a wrong decision has been made, 
and who may become very upset as a 
consequence. This may in turn lead to 


bitterness against neighbors, accusa- 
tions, factions, trouble of all sorts. 

There is only one way for dissenters 
in a matter of this kind to find peace 
for themselves and to prevent division 
and hatred among those who should be 
co-workers and friends. That is by a 
deep spiritual recognition of the merit 
of obedience to lawful authority, even 
when it decrees something contrary to 
what they think best. Without such 
spiritually inspired submission to au- 
thority, issues of even less importance 
than school uniforms will divide par- 
ishes and parent-school associations in- 
to bitterly wrangling factions. 

We welcome opinions of parents on 
compulsory school uniforms, but we 
beseech those who write to keep in 
mind the above principles, and to man- 
ifest a realization of the merit of obe- 
dience even when it is found hard. We 
shall present some of the opinions ex- 
pressed to all our readers. 





THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW! 


Anybody who has some understanding of what the priesthood or life 
in the convent means certainly expects young people to think it over 
carefully, to find out what the priesthood or religious life really means, 
to know what they are doing, to be old enough to make a choice of that 
kind and to be free to make a decision to live the life of a priest or nun, 
before they choose the priesthood or religious life. 

Why is it that the same kind of knowledge about what marriage really 
is, the same careful thought and deliberation and free choice are not 
looked for in young people before they enter marriage? 

One answer is that people have the wrong ideas about marriage. That 
is why young people so often believe that all they need as a reason for 
stepping into marriage is a vague, unexplainable, overpowering desire 
which can be expressed in the words, “I want to get married.” 

The situation would be very much different if these young people 
understood what marriage really is; if they understood that marriage is 
a state of life, an invitation and a call from God, an unbreakable con- 
tract that involves awful responsibilities, a contract that has been made 
a sacrament by the will and the action of God. 
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HE public school, it is argued, is 
absolutely necessary for the na- 
tion’s welfare. Specifically (the argu- 
ment continues) it is necessary for 
generating that unity and loyalty with- 
out which the Republic falls into 
pieces. All citizens, even those who 
send their children to private schools, 
must therefore join with the others in 
supporting this agency so vitally ne- 
cessary for the nation’s survival. For 
no society, it is pointed out, can al- 
low any substantial portion of the 
community to retire from a vitally 
necessary activity, even though this 
activity, either in its objectives or 
procedures, does not meet with the 
approval of all. A pacifist, for exam- 
ple, cannot withhold half of his tax- 
es because half of the budget is used 
for military purposes. 

After the tides of immigration hit 
these shores “it was the public 
school,” says Mr. Gordis in the Fund 
for the Republic booklet, Religion 
and Education “that created the basis 
for American unity and loyalty.” It 
did this by teaching the English lan- 
guage, American history and Ameri- 
can literature, by bringing children of 
all backgrounds together to learn to 
live as fellow citizens. In this Amer- 
ica, “a nation of nations, a people of 
peoples,” where religious, cultural 
and ethnic pluralism tend to divide, 
we must have a counterbalance to in- 
sure unity. “There is no other insti- 
tution in American life that can rival 
the public school in fulfilling this in- 
dispensable function for the present 
and the future.” Destruction, or even 
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CASE 


FOR 


THE 


PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS 


The claim made by some 
persons — that our national 
unity and survival depend 
on our public school system 
— is rather startling. It is, 
moreover, particularly 
vulnerable when placed 
against the background of 
American history. 





attenuation of the public school sys- 
tem, he believes, would seriously af- 
fect the moral and social values of na- 
tional unity. 

This seems to parallel if not echo 
the pronouncement of the Education- 
al Policies Committee of the National 
Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators in their 1951 statement. “It 
seems that if any substantial propor- 
tion of the approximately 240 differ- 
ent religious bodies in the United 
States should maintain separate 
school systems of religious schools, 
the common public school system as 
we know it, with its indispensable 
contribution to unity and common 
loyalties, would disappear from the 
American scene.” “The public school 
is the vital organ (italics added) of 
a democratic society, and has long 
been recognized with pride by think- 
ing Americans.” (Louisville Courier 
Journal, Nov. 2, 1959, Letters to the 
Editor) This testimony, besides help- 
ing us to understand the exalted func- 
tion assigned by many to the public 
school, gives us another test for dis- 
covering the thinking man. 


In the case of the pacifist objecting 
to the use of his taxes to support an 
activity contrary to his conscience 
and in the case of the Catholic or 
Protestant or Jew objecting to his 
taxes being used to support only a 
system of education less than ideal, 
because of his religious convictions 
about the importance of God in all 
things, even education, do we have a 
true parallel? In each case we have 
objection to a community enterprise, 
an objection based on reasons of con- 
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science. In each case we have the 
community reluctantly overriding the 
objection. But there are important 
differences. That the society may con- 
script men and money for defense or 
a just war, is a right based on its 
right to life. That the society has the 
right to enroll the men and money 
under a common public authority is 
clear, for this is a necessary means 
to this end. We cannot all apply our- 
selves to the defense effort only ac- 
cording to our lights and likes. Mov- 
ing over into the field of education 
now, if a certain level of literacy and 
education is necessary for a nation’s 
survival, it is clear the nation has a 
right to demand such a level of ed- 
ucation and the duty to help provide 
it. Now, the pacifist, it should be not- 
ed here, and the objector to the pres- 
ent educational policy differ impor- 
tantly in their attitude toward the 
community projects in question. The 
pacifist rejects war and the commun- 
ity’s involvement in it. The objector 
to the present policy of managing the 
educational funds does not reject ed- 
ucation, nor dispute its necessity, nor 
the right of the community to con- 
script for this purpose. What he does 
dispute and reject is the assumption 
that a certain educational policy, en- 
rollment of all in the common school, 
state controlled education, is the on- 
ly and necessary means for providing 
the necessary education, or securing 
the values claimed for this education- 
al policy, unity and loyalty. Is it at 
all clear that only attendance of all 
or most at the state school can give 
to this Republic the level and kind 
of education necessary for its survi- 
val? Is it only by enrollment of all 
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or most in the state school that na- 
tional unity and loyalty to the Re- 
public can be created and conserved? 
I think not. 


E WILL make indulgent allow- 

ance for the enthusiasm of 

many fine public school teachers and 
administrators, whose spirit of dedi- 
cation to the service of others merits 
consideration. It must still be point- 
ed out that the claim made by some 
—that national unity and survival are 
bound up with the present day sys- 
tem — is a rather large and startling 
one. It is particularly vulnerable when 
placed against the background of 
American history. And an uncritical 
acceptance of the thesis can only lend 
substance to the complaint that 
American history does not receive the 
attention it deserves in the schools’ 
curriculum. For, as the Georgia Lay- 
men’s Association pointed out years 
ago, when fighting the effort of the 
Ku Klux Klan to close the Catholic 
schools, there is no trace of the pub- 
lic school in our American founda- 
tions. It is not mentioned in our 
American Constitution. It is not men- 
tioned in any of the constitutions of 
the original states. It did not exist in 
the Colonies. All the foundations of 
this Republic were laid without the 
public school. Not one who signed 
the Declaration of Independence, or 
who fought in the American Revolu- 
tion or who helped frame the Con- 
stitution, was a product of the pub- 
lic school. It was almost a century 
before we had a president who was 
educated in the public schools. The 
state school idea did not originate in 
this country or in parliamentary Eng- 
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land, but in Prussia, where it was 
used to impress upon the various 
German peoples the stamp of Prus- 
sianism, a word that has for those 
familiar with nineteenth century 
Europe some of the same unpleasant 
associations as Hitlerism has for this 
century. As Vice Admiral H. G. 
Rickover said recently (Saturday 
Evening Post, Nov. 28, 1959), 
“Authoritarian Prussia was one of the 
first states to establish free compul- 
sory elementary education — ante- 
dating by almost a century such edu- 
cation in parliamentary England and 
democratic America.” 


Yet, without this agency, the pub- 
lic school, the American Republic 
achieved enough unity to be called, 
seriously, the United States. Nor 
would I accept the suggestion that the 
early national period achieved its 
unity only because there were no 
centrifugal forces present and the co- 
hesive influence of the public school 
was therefore not necessary. The 
strains on national unity were intense 
and immense. There was first of all 
a feeling for state sovereignty and a 
loyalty to one’s native or adopted 
state for which there is no counter- 
part in today’s America. Robert E. 
Lee fought the war in gray rather 
than in blue not because he thought 
highly of slavery, or even of seces- 
sion, but because he felt bound to 
follow Virginia. Again, there was a 
fierce sectionalism, due sometimes to 
conflict of economic interest, and 
sometimes to the difficulty of com- 
munication, or travel and transpor- 
tation. There were also non-English- 
speaking groups amongst us from the 
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beginning, Germans in abundance in 
Pennsylvania, and French around the 
confines of the new Republic, and 
after the Louisiana Purchase, some 
Spanish-speaking and more French. 


Be that as it may, it is argued that 
the immigration which began to run 
so heavily in the middle period, in 
the 40s, would never have been so 
thoroughly assimilated had it not 
been for the public school. The pub- 
lic school did this, Mr. Gordis points 
out, by teaching the English language, 
American history and American lit- 
erature, and by the very fact that it 
brought children of different racial 
and religious backgrounds together to 
learn to live and grow together. And 
for this fine service our many 
thanks! 

But as Mr. Lekachman, no cham- 
pion of the private school, points out 
in the same volume (Religion and 
the Schools), we all speak English 
now and think American thoughts, 
have the same tribal heroes and 
yearn for the same triumphs. Indeed, 
to Mr. Lekachman the Melting Pot 
(in which, presumably, the common 
school played the vital role) is a 
myth and a legend. And he- points 
out that in the 20s the American peo- 
ple apparently lost faith in its vir- 
tues, for they began to restrict im- 
migration seriously and have con- 
tinued this policy. And perhaps King 
Baudouin I of Belgium described the 
process of Americanization and 
America more authentically when he 
spoke of America as a mosaic in 
which the different groups that have 
come to these shores have been al- 
lowed to keep their differences, and 
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these have been welded together in- 
to a true mosaic. For a democracy 
does live and flourish by its differ- 
ences as well as by its unity. It needs 
one as well as the other. And uni- 
formity not at all. 


I am not casting Mr. Gordis as the 
villain who would abolish all differ- 
ences amongst Americans. He would 
not. The previous paragraph goes 
simply to remind us of the value of 
differences and to cast doubt on the 
absolute necessity or advisability of 
a policy of all or most children un- 
der one school house roof (state con- 
trolled) to achieve unity and loyal- 
ty. We have unity. Is it uniformity 
some are pressing for? 


Moreover, is it not a fact that in 
many communities the public school 
serves what is practically a homo- 
geneous population, so that there is 
no call for its service of welding to- 
gether divergent groups? Here a 
common school might be desirable on 
the grounds of efficiency, but not on 
the grounds of being indispensably 
necessary for unity. Even here it may 
be a dearly bought efficiency if the 
religious-minded parent has to sur- 
render his child, five days a week for 
nine or ten months to an educational 
system that is forced to ignore reli- 
gion, or if it does not challenge the 
parents’ insistence on God as first 
and most important, can do nothing 
to reenforce this religious orientation 
of the child’s mind which the reli- 
gious parent desires. Under this head- 
ing I would call attention to the fact 
that the largest private school system, 
the Catholic, also brings together 
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children of different backgrounds. It 
is not perhaps sufficiently realized 
that this system enrolls many who are 
not Catholics, and has to turn away 
many more for lack of space. 


COME now to what I regard as a 

more serious difficulty for those 
who regard the public school as en- 
titled to a monopoly on public sup- 
port because the public school, it is 
claimed, alone can promote unity and 
loyalty, by bringing together children 
of different backgrounds. With no in- 
flammatory intent, and not as a 
taunt, I am compelled to point out, 
first, that one large immigrant group 
has had great difficulty getting into 
the public school with the other chil- 
dren, and is still fighting to effect 
an entrance into what Mr. Gordis 
calls, “the potter’s house where the 
soul of the nation is fashioned.” I 
refer, of course, to that immigrant 
group which was the only group to 
come to these shores by a very special 
invitation, to use Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s phrase. Secondly, I wish to 
point out and ask prayerful consider- 
ation for the fact that this group, the 
American Negro, although large num- 
bers of them never received the min- 
istrations of the public school and its 
formation in unity by years of ming- 
ling with others, has, nevertheless, as 
solid a devotion to this Republic as 
any other group. The Communist 
project of some years ago, of setting 
up a Black America independent 
from White America, was based on 
a bizarre misreading of the realities. 
It showed a profound lack of under- 
standing of America and the Amer- 
icans in question. The claim made for 
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the present school policy, that only 
by enrollment of all or most in the 
state school can unity and loyalty be 
secured, I regard as equally lacking 
in an understanding of America, and 
particularly of those Americans most 
likely to be educated in other than 
the state system. 


This brings me to another grave 
objection to Mr. Gordis’ thesis. 


The Catholic school has been 
with us for about a hundred years. 
It must have put several million 
graduates into the American com- 
munity in those years. Is it the posi- 
tion of Mr. Gordis, or of the National 
Education Association, or of Dr. 
Conant, or any other zealous defend- 
ers of the public school, that these 
graduates are lacking in devotion to 
national unity or loyalty to the Re- 
public? Unless they are willing to 
stand forth and spell out this charge 
against the graduates of the Catholic 
school system, their thesis or con- 
tention — that an educational policy 
of enrolling all, or nearly all, under 
one state school roof is necessary for 
national unity — falls to the ground. 
For how can it be logically main- 
tained that a certain kind of educa- 
tion or educational policy is neces- 
sary to the nation’s survival, to unity 
and loyalty, when it is a clear fact 
that millions of Negroes (educated in 
the segregated schools) and millions 
of Catholics (formed in religious 
schools) have been and are as loyal 
to the flag and the undivided Repub- 
lic for which it stands as their neigh- 
bors or cousins who are products of 
the public school? 
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HE example of other democracies 
also stands against the claim that 

only a policy of all or most children 
under one school roof can secure 


unity. England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Holland, Belgium, Canada (in most 
provinces), France, all make provi- 
sion for honoring the parents’ right 
to direct the education of the child 
and give public aid to the schools the 
parents set up or choose. Nor can it 
be accepted that these nations have 
no problem similar to our own. Can- 
ada has a population divided in re- 
gard to racial origin, religion and 
speech. Belgium has two ethnic 
groups, England and Scotland have 
large Irish populations, Holland has 
a situation of lively competition be- 
tween the Catholic and Protestant 
groups. “There isn’t a modern demo- 
cratic society in Europe,” said Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr (Protestant), 
“that doesn’t give children (in inde- 
pendent schools) more tax support 
than we do. The whole problem 
would have been settled a long time 
ago if we had been willing to give 
our Catholic friends a bit.” 





The pacifist, it was argued, can- 
not be excused from contributing to 
the community enterprise, military 
defense, necessary for survival. The 
religious minded parent cannot ob- 
ject to the public school monopoly 
on the educational funds, for it is 
the public school alone, it is claimed, 
that is able to form unity and loyalty 
in youth, so necessary for the stabil- 
ity or survival of the Republic. This 
thesis, plausible at first reading, on 
examination is seen to be built on an 
assumption. It is an assumption that 
must yield to the facts. 


The facts are: 1. These United 
States were united without the aid 
of a school system that put all under 
one school roof. 2. Other democra- 
cies have not found it necessary to 
have all children under one roof. 3. 
Several millions of American citi- 
zens — the products of the Catholic 
school system—give living proof that 
loyalty and devotion to this, our in- 
divisible Republic — is bred as well 
in the non-public school as in the 
public school. 





rooted in the soul... . 





RECIPE FOR VIRTUE 


Virtue consists not in what you have learned and feel about God, how- 
ever great that may be, nor in any personal experiences of this kind, but, 
on the contrary, in that which is not matter of feeling at all, in great 
humility, contempt of self and of all that belongs to you profoundly 


The communications which come really from God have this property, 
that they humble and exalt the soul at the same time, for in the way of 
the Spirit to descend is to ascend, and to ascend is to descend. 


St. John of the Cross 
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In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions pub- 
lished in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the writer 
must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication on request.. 


From Osteopathic Physicians 

Your article in the March issue 
about moral obligations to doctors is 
very good, but it contains one para- 
graph that can do much harm. You ask 
whether it is lawful to choose a chiro- 
practor or an osteopath instead of an 
M.D. to take care of bodily ailments. 
In your answer you speak of “chiro- 
practors and similar practitioners who 
are not medically degreed, etc.” You 
should differentiate clearly between a 
chiropractor who is qualified to treat 
specific maladies, and an osteopathic 
physician who is qualified by training, 
by practice and by skill, just as any 
M.D. to treat any and all bodily needs. 
In our state osteopaths are licensed to 
dispense drugs, perform surgery and 
carry out any required medical treat- 
ment. In our family we have been treat- 
ed by osteopaths for everything from 
childbirth to a serious operation for 
cancer, with excellent results. You 
should not leave the impression that 
such are not degreed physicians. 
Michigan N. N. 
© Our wording was unclear, but we had 
no intention of denying that. osteopathic 
physicians must take a full medical 
course before they can be given a de- 
gree, and that they are licensed in all 
States to treat any human malady or 
bodily need. 

The editors 
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As a practicing Catholic osteopathic 
physician and surgeon, who has man- 
aged many a burst appendix, abscess, 
etc., I cannot help but feel that you 
have, perhaps unintentionally, inferred 
that D.O.’s are likened to chiropractors 
and are not degreed physicians. Since 
my practice consists mostly of a Cath- 
olic clientele, including an occasional 
nun and priest, I feel that your article 
may have placed me in a disparaging 
light. My feelings, however, are sec- 
ondary. But to place the patient in a 
position of doubt about his physician 
can only jeopardize the confidence you 
yourself say is necessary in this rela- 
tionship. With all due respect to you, 
Father, I feel that any individual hav- 
ing the responsibility of advising a read- 
ing public on matters of health should 
be thoroughly versed in his subject. 
Dearborn, Mich. E. A. F., D.O. 
© Though our article left room for con- 
fusion about the difference between 
chiropractors and osteopathic phys- 
icians, we are aware of the total med- 
ical training of the latter before they 
obtain their degrees. Let this word cor- 
rect any false notion our wording may 
have planted in the minds of our read- 
ers. 

The editors 
e 

Your inference relative to the osteo- 

pathic profession is untrue. I will make 
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no attempt to prove the accuracy of 
this statement, but will rely on you to 
assume the same responsibility that 
God places on every individual in reli- 
gious matters, namely, “to seek the 
truth.” When you have dispelled your 
ignorance of the subject, I will expect 
to see not only a correction but an 
apology prominently displayed in THE 
LIGUORIAN. Who can tell how many 
people may be denied the therapeutic 
help of a “degreed” physician because 
you, a priest, have misled them. 
Michigan F. H. T. - D.O. 
© If anyone “inferred” from our word- 
ing that we do not consider osteopathic 
physicians degreed professional men, 
we hasten to assure them that the in- 
ference is incorrect. There is a differ- 
ence between M.D. and D.O. — they 
are different kinds of degrees. For both 
degrees, years must be spent in study 
of the science of healing. 
The editors 
e 

I was very much displeased with the 
manner in which you referred to osteo- 
pathic physicians in your article on 
moral obligations toward doctors. The 
inference was that osteopaths and chiro- 
practors were on the same plane and 
only M.D.’s are licensed physicians. A 
man in your position should have done 
more research on this subject. As a 
D.O., I am licensed to practice medi- 
cine in the same way as an M.D. The 
training we receive is equal to that of 
an M.D. I was taught in a Jesuit uni- 
versity that we should never prejudice 
our minds against anybody without full 
knowledge of all the facts. 
Michigan Dr. J. E. B. 
© By now it is clear to all our readers 
that they are free to consult osteopathic 
physicians in preference to M.D.’s if 
they choose to do so. The former do 
have a complete medical training. 

The editors 
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Witness for the Above 

In your article entitled, “Your Moral 
Obligations toward Doctors,” you class- 
ified doctors of osteopathy with chiro- 
practors. This was a shock to me be- 
cause I am engaged to marry an osteo- 
pathic physician. I think you should 
tell your readers that the osteopathic 
physician is trained and licensed to 
practice every phase of medicine and 
surgery as any other graduate of a rep- 
utable medical college. In addition, he 
is given special training in body me- 
chanics since it is the belief of his 
school of thought that, to be function- 
ing properly, the body must be in cor- 
rect mechanical relationship. Today’s 
osteopathic physicians and surgeons 
treat all diseases, utilizing the mode of 
therapy indicated, be it medical, sur- 
gical or manipulative. They are school 
physicians, public health representa- 
tives, and commissioned officers in the 
United States armed forces. They may 
take special training for certification 
in any specialty field of medicine. I 
feel that it is unfortunate that many 
Catholics, like yourself, are ignorant 
about the training of osteopathic physi- 
cians. 
New York N. N. 
© We by no means meant to slight the 
training and qualifications of osteopath- 
ic physicians. It was an unfortunate er- 
ror that we seemed to bracket them 
with chiropractors, who are of a vastly 
different “school of thought.” The lat- 
ter will speak for themselves in this 
column. 

The editors 


From Chiropractors 


It seems that every profession has its 
writers who sooner or later deal with 
subjects on which they are no author- 
ity. In your article on the “Moral Ob- 
ligations toward Doctors,” you are 
guilty of this when you speak about 
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chiropractors. I can give you the names 
of several priests who will disagree with 
you about chiropractors being able to 
cure pneumonia, abscesses, burst ap- 
pendix, etc. There are a lot of chiro- 
practors who will prove to your own 
satisfaction that you are wrong. You 
seem to be of the opinion that we chiro- 
practors do not have a degree, and that 
we are under-educated. Our Lord said 
that life would not be easy, but it hurts 
a little more deeply when one’s own 
people rub salt in our wounds. 

Indiana R. D. F. - D.C. 
© Among chiropractors themselves there 
are two schools of thought. One is that 
the chiropractor has the ability and 
skill to cure any kind of physical ail- 
ment. The other is that there are some 
limits to the healing power of the chiro- 
practic method. We adopted the latter 
view. Nowhere did we hint that chiro- 
practors were to be looked down upon. 

The editors 


Despite the excellence of your article 
on moral obligations to doctors, I have 
a gripe. It is not a large one, but it is 
this: Why must the public form their 
opinion of chiropractic from the voice 
of opposition and uninformed sources? 
As you would insist in the case of the 
Church, if you have a question, ask a 
priest and not an outsider to the faith. 
In my office we have treated, quite 
successfully, many cases of pneumonia, 
while other cases we have referred to 
M.D.’s because we felt that was in the 
best interest of the patient. In my city 
many doctors of medicine have been 
trying to practice chiropractic, which 
their license gives them a right to do, 
though ours does not give us an equal 
right to practice medicine. Heaven for- 
bid that I should try, because I know 
my limitations. I know there are some 
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bad apples in our profession, but we 
are trying to root them out. 
Kentucky R. H. D. - D.C. 


© It would seem that we are in agree- 
ment with this good doctor of chiro- 
practic. In our article on doctors we 
merely stated that there are limitations 
to the applications of chiropractic, and 
this correspondent readily agrees. We 
do not think that this makes us “the 
voice of opposition or of uninformed 
sources.” 
The editors 


From a Nurse 


I am a convert of three years, and 
have read every issue of THE LI- 
GUORIAN in that time and loved it. 
But in your March issue, you goofed! 
I am a nurse in a chiropractor’s office, 
and we treat every ailment or condition 
that comes into an M.D.’s office except 
fractured bones and O.B. cases. Surely 
you should talk to a good Catholic chi- 
ropractor before you write that chiro- 
practors cannot help pneumonia. God 
did not intend the body to be filled with 
“shots.” God did not intend tonsils and 
appendices to be removed. I could give 
you substantial proof that thousands of 
M.D.’s are wrong. At the same time 
I'll wager anything that nobody could 
get an article favorable to chiropractic 
published in your magazine. 


Indiana M. J. 


® We certainly did not say anything un- 
favorable to chiropractic in our article 
on doctors. We mentioned only that it 
has some limitations, and our corre- 
spondent agrees at least in this, that it 
does not treat fractures and O.B. cases. 
That God did not intend any medica- 
tion or any surgery ever to be used for 
the health of the human body is a 
proposition that we could not accept. 
The editors 
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Not Singular 
Referring to Readers Retort (March) 
I wanta plant a blast right under that 
there one of V. M. F. who said that 
ordinary people do not write beautifully 
phrased, grammatically correct, properly 
spelled epistles. An even nuclear blast! 
(Does that V. M. F. stand for Very 
Mad Femme?) Well, anyways, it’s 
about that there thing you said about a 
Brooklyn soldier on page 33 (same is- 
sue). He couldna said “woim.” He 
couldna got a whole pocket fulla rat- 
tles outa just only one woim. He musta 
said woims! Us Brooklynites are singu- 
lar, but not that singular! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A 





mous. 


School for Girls 

I read the letters in the March issue 
“defending” all-girls’ schools. It is no 
mystery to me why non-Catholics mis- 
trust us. What do you think would be 
the impression of non-Catholics who 
read some of those letters? Since when 
are we so righteous as to be able to 
judge that a girl went to a co-ed school 
only to get dates, that she eats, sleeps 
and thinks of nothing but boys? Is this 
a Christian way of speaking? There is 
something we were all taught in school, 
regardless of the kind of school it was, 
and that is humility, charity and com- 
passion. Who knows what circum- 
stances prompted the first girl to con- 
demn all-girls’ schools? I went to a co- 
ed school and did not fall into any of 
the categories listed by the defenders 
of all-girls’ schools. 
Illinois Mrs. L. O. 
© We are sorry that offense has been 
taken. However, there is an important 
practical issue at stake in this matter, 
one that all parents and all girls should 
study from all angles. It is the question 
of whether a girl can get a better all- 
around education at an all-girls’ school 
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or in a co-ed school. Girls themselves 
have given their opinion, 100 to 1 in 
our correspondence in favor of the 
jormer. 

The editors 


May I add something to the contro- 

versy about co-ed schools vs. separate 
schools? My parents wanted to send me 
to an academy, and I wanted to go. 
But the family finances did not permit 
this. Today I am married and have 
three young daughters and a son. We 
are squeaking by financially and that 
seems to be the way it will always be. 
This means that we too will probably 
be unable to give our girls the benefit 
of an all-girls’ school. This hurts me 
especially because I feel that I lost what 
might have been a religious vocation 
because in the co-ed high school I got 
interested in boys and dating much too 
soon. This led to my making a very 
poor choice of a husband, which has 
led to a very unhappy marriage. I say 
this only to show that I am in favor of 
separate schools. But money speaks 
loudly, and I am afraid the cost of 
such an education will be out of the 
question for us. There are many mar- 
ried couples like us. Don’t you think 
you are making us all feel bad by stress- 
ing the importance of all-girls’ high 
schools? It is hard to see your kids 
lose precious experiences just because 
of a little thing like money. 
St. Louis, Mo. N.N. 
© We think that the pessimism of this 
young mother is premature. Her chil- 
dren are still very young, and many 
things can happen between now and the 
time they are ready for high school. 
Let her make a perpetual novena to our 
Lady, and perhaps she will be writing a 
letter of thanksgiving eight or ten years 
from now. 


The editors 
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For Every Adult 

The March edition of LIGUORIAN 
is so very excellent in content that it is 
difficult to make comment on any one 
article. However, as one of the medical 
profession, I was particularly interested 
in one article — Facts about the 
Change of Life. It is something which 
is of interest to every adult. It is a 
period in adult life which is often min- 
imized, but more often exaggerated. 
Almost always it is thought of as an 
abnormal course of events, when, in 
fact, it is as much a part of life as is 
puberty, and brings, actually, no more 
drastic changes in the individual. Both 
states can be dreaded or feared — only 
the reasons being different. 

Very frequently it is difficult for 
even one of the medical profession to 
explain this change with satisfaction to 
the patient . . . to the point of intelli- 
gent acceptance. The writer of the arti- 
cle does this as well as any and better 
than most. The subject is dealt with 
clearly, practically and sympathetical- 
ly, with no excess of rationalization or 
emotionalism. Neither is there an ex- 
cess of “religious acceptance” of the 
state which few would .. . or could 

. apply to themselves. Another fine 
point in this article is the acknowledg- 
ment of the “male climacteric” which 
many doctors ignore and most men are 
ignorant of, causing them to stumble 
through this difficult time with none of 
the understanding or comfort given to 
women in whom this change is openly 
admitted. 


N. Car. V. E. B. 


From a Mother 


The article in your March issue on 
the menopause explained in a few pages 
what it would take a hundred pages in 
a medical book to explain. It- was kind 
of you to add the part near the end of 
the article, about children not being 
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kind or caring for parents who are no 
longer young. We see so many parents 
who are shipped out to institutions by 
their children, because they are a both- 
er to their children. You'd be surprised 
te know how many there are like that, 
who could be taken care of by their 
children in their own home. I know 
that some day it could happen to us 
too. Parents will seldom do anything 
to hurt their children, but the children 
of today don’t care to be burdened. All 
we ask for is a kind word returned 
for a kind word. What’s happened to 
the word patience? We are almost 
scared to get old for fear we may tres- 
pass on our children unwillingly, and 
be pushed around like many old people 
are. I pray to God that He will always 
grant us peace, love and respect for 
one another in the family. 

Wis. N. N. 


Kind Words 

At present I am a student nurse, and 
many times I look to THE LIGUORIAN 
for little extra helps in my _ service 
among the ill and aged. Your column 
for shut-ins certainly has rendered me 
an assist on many occasions, for there 
are many Catholics, as well as non- 
Catholics, who find it difficult to see 
the suffering Christ when they are con- 
fronted with pain. It was this column 
which introduced me to the Book of 
Job. 


Detroit, Mich. G. G. 


THE LiGuoriANn! I love it! Thank you 
for it! It is the only Catholic magazine 
I have ever really liked. I like it be- 
cause of its practical application of 
rules and principles. The saint and rit- 
ual business is all right — but every- 
day Catholic living is more important, 
in my opinion. 


Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Mrs. G. M. 
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J. ARMSHAW, C.SS.R. 


GIFTS 


FROM 


GOD 


What are the seven gifts of 

the Holy Spirit? We believe that 
we have them when we are 

in the state of grace. We 

pray for them. But how many of 
us know what they are or 

what they do for us? 


ERUSALEM in the year 33 was 
J not a very large city. Its streets 
were narrow and overcrowded, and 
on great feastdays they were cluttered 
with vendors selling their wares, and 
with thousands of people milling 
about and elbowing their way to the 
temple. 
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The day on which the Holy Spirit 
came down upon the apostles and our 
Blessed Mother was one of those 
days. It was the feast of Pentecost. 
Suddenly, amid all the noise and 
shouting in the streets, there arose a 
voice more powerful than the rest— 
powerful enough to quiet the crowds 
and to command the silent attention 
of ail. 

It was the voice of Peter. Peter, 
the fisherman. Peter, the coward. 
Peter, who had denied his Master; 
Peter, who even today had been hid- 
ing in an upstairs room for fear of 
the Jews! 

Peter was standing fearlessly on a 
street corner and boldly addressing 
a huge crowd of people. “Men of 
Judea, listen to me! What is happen- 
ing today was foretold by the proph- 
et Joel. And it shall come to pass in 
those days, says the Lord, that I will 
pour forth My spirit upon all flesh. 
And your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy. And your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams. And upon My 
servants and My handmaids shall I 
pour forth My spirit, and they shall 
prophesy!” 

Then Peter went on to tell them 
that Jesus Whom they had crucified 
was the Son of God. 

And the people cried out, “What 
shall we do?” 

Peter told them, “Repent and be 
baptized!” 

And on that day three thousand 


were baptized. 
* * * 


ERHAPS, as Pentecost comes 
around each year, we think of 
it merely as the birthday of the 
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Church and feel rather good about 
it; in the way we feel good on our 
mother’s or father’s birthday. Or we 
thrill at the remembrance of the mir- 
acle of the tongues of fire. But we 
miss a very important point. We for- 
get that the apostles were changed 
from cowardly men to men of 
bravery, from fearful fugitives to 
courageous preachers of the word of 
God. 


We forget that the same Holy Spir- 
it Who came down upon the apostles 
on the first Pentecost Day came 
down upon us, too, when we were 
baptized. “Repent and be baptized,” 
shouted Peter, “and you shall receive 
the Holy Spirit!” 

Three thousand people received 
the Holy Spirit that day. But how 
many thousands and thousands more 
have received that tremendous gift 
since then! And so we can say with 
the great St. Paul, “Know you not 
that your bodies are temples of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwells in 
you?” 


It is not a simple thing to under- 
stand what that means. Our bodies 
are temples of God! If every baptized 
person believed — and I mean really 
believed this — that his body is the 
temple of God, there would never 
be any sin in the world. For how 
could he ever perform any unworthy 
act? How could he with his sacred 
hands pick up a book or magazine 
that is indecent? How could he with 
his sacred feet walk willingly into an 
occasion of sin, or lead another with 
him? How could he speak an unclean 
word, or listen to the same? How 
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could he speak an unkind word, or 
do an unkind deed, or perform an 
unworthy action of any kind? 


We know that our salvation and 
sanctification consist in union with 
God. This will be finally perfected 
only in heaven. But our growth in 
perfection begins here on earth. Our 
union with God here on earth is the 
effect of sanctifying grace and char- 
ity and the indwelling of the Blessed 
Trinity in our souls. 


It begins with our baptism. When 
we were baptized, our souls were 
flooded with sanctifying grace. The 
infused virtues of faith, hope and 
charity were poured into our souls. 
The Blessed Trinity, God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Spir- 
it took up their abode in our souls. 
Each time grace and charity are in- 
creased in our souls God enters into 
a more intimate union with us. 


That is the whole plan of the 
Christian life: to enter into a more 
and more intimate union with God 
by increasing in our souls sanctifying 
grace and charity. That is why we 
receive the sacraments and perform 
good works: the sacraments and good 
works increase grace and charity 
within us. They bring us closer to 
God. 


But that is not all. When the Holy 
Spirit, the Sanctifier, comes into our 
souls He brings with Him His special 
gifts. On Pentecost day we pray with 
the Church: “Give to Thy faithful 
who believe in Thee Thy seven holy 
gifts.” 
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What are these seven gifts? We 
pray for them. We. believe that we 
have them when we are in the state 
of grace. But how many of us know 
what they are, or what they do for 
us? 


s *: & 


HE gifts of the Holy Spirit are 

special powers, or abilities, in- 
fused into our souls, which make it 
possible for us to receive special help 
from God. They are given to us when 
we are baptized, and these powers 
increase in us whenever our sancti- 
fying grace and charity increase. 


Before we go any further, let’s look 
at the example many writers use to 
try to clear this up a bit. A boat can 
be moved along the water by means 
of oars. But it can also be moved by 
the wind blowing into the sails. When 
we practice the virtues, it is like mov- 
ing the boat with the oars. The gifts 
of the Holy Spirit are like the sails, 
and when God decides to blow into 
the sails, the boat moves along much 
faster and much more easily; and so 
our practice of virtue with the special 
help of God the Holy Spirit is much 
better and much easier, too. 

There is one important thing we 
must remember about all this. The 
gifts of the Holy Spirit work under 
the direction of God. They work 
when He wants them to, not when we 
want them to. Remember the little 
talk Christ gave Nicodemus that 
night? “Unless a man be born again 
of water and the Holy Spirit, he can- 
not enter the kingdom of God. That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the spirit 
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is spirit. Do not wonder that I said 
to you, you must be born again. The 
wind blows where it will, and you 
hear its sound, but you don’t know 
where it comes from, nor where it 
goes. So it is when a man is born by 


the breath of the Spirit.” 
* * * 


OW let’s take a quick look at 

each one of these gifts and see 
just how they help us in the practice 
of the virtues. 

There are seven gifts, correspond- 
ing to the three theological virtues 
and four moral virtues. The seven 
gifts are: wisdom, understanding, 
knowledge, counsel, fortitude, piety, 
fear of the Lord. The gift of wisdom 
corresponds to the virtue of charity; 
understanding to faith; knowledge to 
hope; counsel to prudence; fortitude 
to fortitude; piety to justice (reli- 
gion); and fear of the Lord to tem- 
perance. 


At the bottom of the ladder is fear 
of the Lord. This gift gives us a child- 
like fear of God. It inspires in us a 
fear of offending God and thus gives 
us a horror of sin. It arms us against 
temptation. It keeps us from any ir- 
reverence toward God and from pre- 
sumption. As it perfects the virtue of 
temperance in us, it inspires in us a 
spirit of mortification, of perfect re- 
nunciation, uniting us with Christ. 
That is why “the beginning of wis- 
dom is fear of the Lord.” 


But this fear cannot stand alone. 
There must also be a childlike love 
for God; and that is what the gift of 
piety brings to us. It enables us to 
see God as our Father. With the help 
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of this gift we say with St. Paul, “Ab- 
ba, Father!” We want to give our 
whole heart to God, giving Him all 
the worship due to Him. That is how 
the gift of piety perfects the virtue 
of justice (or more specifically, reli- 
gion, which is a part of justice). It 
inspires us to give to God what is His 
due, in as far as we are able. This 
gift of piety also increases our love 
for our neighbor, whom we see as a 
member of Christ. In its most per- 
fect degree, it enables us to see Holy 
Communion as a participation in the 
sacrifice of Christ. This gives us the 
desire to be united with Christ, the 
Victim; and we desire to be victims 
with Christ, “making up those things 
that are wanting in the sufferings of 
Christ” as St. Paul says. 


The gift of fortitude gives us the 
courage to undertake great things for 
God and to suffer great trials for 
Him. It comes to the aid of virtue in 
difficult circumstances. This is the 
gift that made it possible for the mar- 
tyrs to suffer such cruel tortures for 
the sake of virtue. In our own lives, 
it helps us to follow as closely as pos- 
sible in the footsteps of our Lord, 
even in the face of the greatest dif- 
ficulties. 


Counsel comes to the aid of the 
virtue of prudence. All of us can use 
some help in this regard. Prudence is 
one of the most difficult virtues to 
acquire. Here is where the Holy Spir- 
it comes to the rescue. The gift of 
counsel helps us to judge what are 
the best means for acquiring our fi- 
nal destiny, which is union with God 
in heaven. First of all it aids us in 
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doing things that are of strict obli- 
gation. Then it leads us on to doing 
things that are not absolutely neces- 
sary, but are a more generous prac- 
tice of virtue. Finally, it enables us 
to do these holy things with heroic 


perfection. 
* * * 


OW we come to the three gifts 
that perfect the theological vir- 
tues. 

The gift of knowledge corresponds 
to the virtue of hope. It leads us to 
detachment from created things by 
making us realize that created things 
are not our goal in life. It makes us 
see that they are good only in so far 
as they lead us to God. And so it 
enables us to use created things with 
moderation and with interior detach- 
ment, so that we do not set our hearts 
on them. In its highest form it leads 
us to such a spirit of renunciation 
that we see the real value of suffer- 
ing, namely that it makes us like 
Christ, sharing in the redemption with 
Him. 


The gift of understanding corre- 
sponds to the virtue of faith. Its ob- 
ject is truth. It enables us to under- 
stand better and more deeply the 
truths of faith, the precepts and coun- 
sels. It does not take away the ob- 
scurity of faith, but it does strengthen 
our faith for us. It shows us the good- 
ness of God and our own unworthi- 
ness. 

The highest of all the gifts is the 
gift of wisdom. And this gift cor- 
responds to the crown, the greatest 
of all the virtues, the virtue of char- 
ity. It influences the other gifts, too, 
just as charity influences the other 
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virtues. Under the inspiration of this 
gift we almost “know” God by His 
action in us, and the peace and joy 
it brings us. It shows us the grandeur 
of God’s commands; it attracts us to 
what is good; it shows us the value of 
the practice of the evangelical coun- 
sels, If the soul is completely docile 
to the Holy Spirit, this gift will bring 
the soul into a mystical union with 
God. These souls are the perfect, 
that is, the ones who have reached 


the highest possible perfection on 
earth. 


And there you have another part 
of God’s plan in leading us to heav- 
en, to the heights of sanctity. 


* * ok 
T HAS well been said that too oft- 


en in our lives the Holy Spirit is 
an unknown God. 


We think most often of Jesus, the 
Son of God, for He is our Redeemer 
and is with us on our altars. Perhaps 
we think only rarely of God, the 
Father, Who created us. But the 
Holy Spirit, we might almost say, 
is relegated to the position of the 
white dove hovering over the River 
Jordan when Christ was baptized. 


Let’s not make that mistake. Es- 
pecially as the feast of Pentecost 
comes around this year, let’s try to 
develop some special devotion to 
God the Holy Spirit. Say some spec- 
ial prayers to Him. Pray along with 
the Church, “Come, Holy Spirit, fill 
the hearts of Thy faithful and en- 
kindle in them the fire of Thy love 

Surely that is one way of thanking 
God for giving us a little bit of heav- 
en here on earth! 
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A TIP FOR HUSBANDS 


A good husband shows a continuing sense of appreciation of what his 
wife does in their home. He tells her about it when he enjoys the meals 
she prepares. He remarks pleasurably on the neatness, cleanliness and 
good order that his wife maintains in the home. He does not permit 
himself to take these things for granted, even years after he is married. 
He never makes odious comparisons between his work and his wife’s, 
hinting or stating that he has a much harder lot than she has. 

This appreciation of a wife’s domestic achievements will be expressed 
by a good husband in the form of helpfulness around the house. He will 
take a hand in cleaning, dish-washing, keeping order, etc., when he can. 
He will not resent his wife’s efforts to keep him from upsetting the ordi- 
nary cleanliness and order of the home, which she has to work hard 
and long to attain. Above all, when children come, and the wife’s duties 
multiply, a good husband will try to take over as much of the burden 
of daily chores as his own duties permit. 

A good husband has a deep feeling of sympathy for his wife when 
she is going through the difficult period of pregnancy and childbirth, 
and when she is taken with illness of any kind. The real way for him to 
manifest this sympathy is by doing as much around the house as he can. 
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Problems of Professional People 





ROBLEM: I have recently begun a 
P career in state politics, which may 
eventually bring me into the higher 
brackets of national political life. I try 
to follow the rules of honesty as laid 
down by the Catholic Church, and I 
believe that I am winning the esteem 
and support of my fellow citizens. But 
I note that there is a growing desire on 
the part of my constituents to know 
how loyalty to country can be recon- 
ciled by Catholics (especially those in 
political life) with loyalty to the princ- 
iples of the Catholic faith. Especially I 
hear over and over again the statement 
that a Catholic president would be 
bound to regulate his conduct by the 
teachings of his Church. What answer 
should I give to these questions and 
charges? 


OLUTION: It is regrettable that so 
many of our non-Catholic Ameri- 
can citizens question the loyalty of 
Catholic citizens, and especially of 
those in public office. One would think 
that by this time they would realize 
that Catholics, as a group, have given 
adequate proof of their patriotism and 
of their love of America by their ad- 
herence to the principles of our na- 
tional life, manifested especially by the 
millions of Catholics who have given 
their lives for our country in the wars 
we have waged since America became 
a nation. 
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The Catholic Politician and 
the Catholic Church 


Nevertheless, there are doubtless 
many non-Catholics in our land who 
honestly look for enlightenment on the 
problem of Catholic loyalty. To such 
persons the Catholic can answer with- 
out qualification that there is no con- 
flict between the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church and the full acceptance of 
American principles and ideals, either 
by the private citizen or by the public 
official. In fact, the Catholic is posi- 
tively helped toward good citizenship 
by the tenets of his faith. For example, 
Catholic teaching emphasizes the neces- 
sity of honesty and of wholehearted 
devotion in those who serve the public. 
The Catholic Church is constantly re- 
peating that citizens must obey their 
civil rulers as the representatives of 
God. What other religions give so much 
importance to these fundamental truths 
of patriotism? 


Secondly, the Catholic in politics 
should not hesitate to state that in his 
official conduct he is guided by the 
laws of God as interpreted by the Cath- 
olic Church. There is nothing unusual 
in this. The good Protestant politician 
will obey the laws of God as his reli- 
gion presents them, and the good Jew- 
ish politician will find direction in the 
laws of God as his Jewish creed teaches 
them. It would be unsafe to have in 
public office a man who would have 
no absolute. standards of right and 
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wrong, who would reject for motives 
of expediency the laws of God as his 
particular belief imposes them on his 
conscience. Such would be the man 
who would follow the false principle: 
“My country, right or wrong!” 


Thirdly, the Catholic politician 
should not try to obtain votes or sup- 
port merely because he is a Catholic. 
In other words, there should not be in 
our country any “Catholic vote.” Cath- 
olics should realize that in voting for 
one running for office, they should 
choose the person whom they deem the 
best fitted for that office, whatever his 
religious affiliation. If a Catholic voted 
for a Catholic candidate as a member 
of his Church, while he sincerely be- 
lieved that a Protestant or Jewish can- 
didate would be more capable and con- 
scientious in the office, he would com- 
mit a sin. 

Fourthly, Catholics should be aware, 
and should tell their friends who ques- 
tion them on this point, that the Cath- 





olic office-holder is bound to give all 
citizens the equal rights guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution, irrespective 
of their religious affiliations. Whatever 
service or favor he grants to a Catholic 
or to a Catholic organization, he must 
be prepared to grant to a person or 
group of another religious belief in the 
same situation. And Catholics surely 
should never hesitate to assert that in 
the event that Catholics gained the bal- 
ance of the voting power in the United 
States, they should not in any way de- 
part from our traditional American 
principle that all religions should be 
treated equally. At the same time, Cath- 
olics should ask those who question 
them what assurance they can give that 
if their particular denomination gained 
the ascendancy they would not restrict 
the civil rights of Catholics. 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
The Catholic University of America 





DO WE HAVE ENOUGH MONEY? 


A wife must enter marriage determined, on the one hand, to be a 
prudent and careful manager of the family income, and, on the other, 
not to permit the love of money and all that it stands for to interfere 
with her duties as a wife and mother. If she is a spendthrift, that is, one 
who wastes money on unnecessary and foolish luxuries, or if she demands 
that money be spent to gratify her personal whims, without regard to 
her husband’s prudent wishes and concern for the future, she will be 
sowing the first seeds of unhappiness in her home. If, on the other hand, 
she has a false view of the value of riches, if she wants to “keep up with 
the Joneses,” if she resists having children because it costs too much, 
if she pines and complains about the smallness of the family income, 
she will make life very unpleasant for her husband and destroy his love. 
Also, if, without a good solid reason approved by her husband, she insists 
on taking or holding a job after marriage, she may find some day that 
she has earned a considerable sum of money but has lost her husband. 
On all money matters it is most important that husband and wife act in 
agreement, even though this means that both will have to compromise 


on their own wishes at times. 
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PARAGRAPHS 


Tongues of Fire 

Pentecost Sunday is the day on 
which the Holy Spirit came down 
from heaven with the sound of a 
rushing whirlwind and in the form of 
tongues of fire. The sound of the 
rushing wind bespoke the power of 
the Holy Spirit, and the tongues of 
fire symbolized the zeal and talent 
for preaching bestowed that day up- 
on the apostles. 

Devotion to the Holy Spirit should 
be a part of every Catholic life. 
These are the special ways in which 
this devotion should be practiced. 


1. No truce with the devil. 

The devil is called the prince of 
darkness, the father of lies, the spirit 
of evil. It is his constant endeavor 
to nullify the inspirations of the 
Holy Spirit and to induce souls to 
give up the treasure of divine grace. 

The more one hates and fears the 
devil, therefore, the more one will 
seek guidance and strength from the 
Holy Spirit. Recognition of the fact 
that the devil is given permission to 
tempt us, in order to prove our loy- 
alty to God, will lead to reliance on 
the Holy Spirit, Whose inspirations 
are strong incentives to virtue. 


2. Gratitude for God’s grace. 

Devotion to the Holy Spirit should 
arouse a great appreciation and grati- 
tude for the gift of sanctifying grace 
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and for the help of actual grace, 
which is given to all who desire it and 
ask for it. 

The Holy Spirit is called the Sanc- 
tifier, the One through Whom grace 
comes to the soul. Christ said that a 
man must be born again of water and 
the Holy Spirit in order to enter 
heaven. St. Paul tells Christians that 
their bodies are the temples of the 
Holy Spirit, Who is in them. The 
Holy Spirit sanctifies the Christian 
through grace, and grace makes him 
a child of God and heir of heaven. 


3. Plea for guidance. 

From devotion to the Holy Spirit 
should arise the practice of seeking 
help and guidance from Him in all 
activities and ventures. Thus the mind 
will be enlightened to know the good 
and to follow it. 


With sanctifying grace, the Holy 
Spirit brings seven gifts to the soul. 
Four of these gifts are concerned 
with the knowledge that is necessary 
for virtue and salvation. They are: 
wisdom, understanding, knowledge 
and counsel. 

When examining one’s conscience, 
when striving to understand difficult 
doctrines, when perplexed as to how 
to act in certain circumstances, one 
should always seek the help of the 
Holy Spirit by a short, fervent prayer 
for guidance. 
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These practices of devotion to the 
Holy Spirit will make our faith more 
childlike, our will more determined 
in the practice of virtue and our heart 
more loyal to God. 


Not for Graduates 

For many students of high schools 
and colleges, graduation comes along 
at this time of the year. Commence- 
ment exercises are being held all over 
the land. Commencement addresses 
are being delivered and diplomas are 
being awarded. 

Graduation is nothing in itself; it 
has a past and it has a future. The 
future of the graduate is not so much 
dependent on the graduation itself, as 
upon the past — the years spent in 
striding on to the day when speeches 
are made and honors are awarded. 


In our American system it is possi- 
ble to acquire expensive and impres- 
sive sheepskins without acquiring 
thereby an assured and successful fu- 
ture. One can live through a certain 
routine of attending a high school or 
college or university, be present at a 
long series of classes and lectures, 
answer questions with a fair amount 
of accuracy, receive passing grades in 
every branch, and yet be uneducated 
in the sense of being prepared for the 
real test of life. 

One reason for this is that the de- 
velopment of character, which in 
part means will power strong enough 
to dominate circumstances, is so 
widely neglected in the home. Anoth- 
er reason is that religion, which is the 
only adequate motivating force of 
character, is so widely neglected in 
the schools. You can graduate a stu- 
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dent in every science from algebra to 
zoology, but if he has not been grad- 
uated from the school of character 
that is the home, nor from the school 
of life whose principles are the prin- 
ciples of religion, he is going to end 
up as a misfit in one way or another 
sooner or later. 


This may sound like a pessimistic 
song to be singing about a subject 
that usually is dressed up in the trap- 
pings of triumph and joy. It is not 
meant to be so, because we know that 
there are many whose graduation 
symbolizes an education that is thor- 
ough and complete, and such gradu- 
ates will make good even though they 
may be forced to do manual labor 
for a while until they find the spot for 
which they have prepared themselves. 


We are thinking mainly of those 
who are not yet being graduated this 
year. We are thinking of those who 
have not yet started to study in the 
first grade of any school. We are re- 
minding people that education can 
never be carried on entirely in a 
school, which is only a help to the 
fundamental education that must be 
provided in the home. We are think- 
ing of those who can still provide an 
education for their children with or 
without religion — and who can thus 
decide what kind of graduation is to 
be theirs. 


Let no one be deceived by the 
glamour of gowns and the pomp and 
ceremony and impressiveness of dip- 
lomas alone. What counts more than 
anything else is not written into the 
awarding of degrees. 
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Wanderers in the World 

The month of June brings to an 
end World Refugee Year, designed to 
stimulate interest in the plight of the 
earth’s exiles. The suggestion for such 
a year was first made by Monsignor 
Edward Swanstrom, in charge of the 
Catholic Relief Services, U.S.A. Oth- 
er influential people rallied to the 
idea, and it was drafted in an offi- 
cial resolution and passed by the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in New York in December, 
1958. 

Since World War II some 40 mil- 
lion people have fled or been uproot- 
ed from their homes and settled in 
lands that were strange to them. The 
point which is little understood today 
is that there are still a million and a 
half who must be classified in this sad 
category, as being persons without 
country, without passport, without 
identification paper, without liberty 
of movement. Legally, they are with- 
out existence. 


Close to one million Arabs were 
thus exiled following the formation of 
the Jewish state in Palestine; they 
are huddled in misery in the Gaza 
strip, and in abandoned corners of 
Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. In 
Europe there are still 30,000 “alien” 
refugees from Communism in camps, 
and an estimated 100,000 “out of 
camp” refugees, supporting them- 
selves as best they can without citi- 
zenship or legal status. Hong Kong 
and Formosa have hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees from Red China’s 
mainland. A whole population was 
uprooted and moved bodily when 
North Viet Nam became Communist- 
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ruled, and now Tibetan refugees are 
added to the roster since Red China 
took over that unhappy kingdom. In- 
deed, there is no continent or island 
of any size which does not in some 
way have this refugee problem to 
face. 


The purposes of the World Refu- 
gee Year are simple: 

1. To overcome the apathy which 
has grown up around this question, 
and to keep awake public concern for 
the plight of the refugees. 

2. To encourage governments, 
special agencies and individuals to 
assist financially. 

3. To seek means for permanent 
solutions of this problem, through 
voluntary repatriation, through new 
settlements or integration on a truly 
human basis. 

Even though World Refugee Year 
is drawing to a close, these goals re- 
main well worth striving for. To the 
question asked by Cain long ago: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” a gen- 
uine Christian must surely answer: 
“Yes, in so far as it is possible for 
me to help him find food and shelter, 
and attain the basic dignity of citizen- 
ship to which every human being has 


a right.” 


No-Priest Land at Home 

The average United States Catho- 
lic, it can be supposed, does not 
realize the extent of the vast areas in 
his nation which are without Catho- 
lic churches or priests. A booklet en- 
titled Missionary Problems in the 
United States provides some interest- 
ing statistics on this point. It is pub- 
lished by the students of Our Lady 
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of the Fields Seminary, central head- 
quarters of the Home Missioners, 
Glendale, Ohio. 

“No-priest land” within the con- 
fines of the United States comprises 
an area greater than that of France, 
Germany and Great Britain com- 
bined. Out of 3,070 counties in 48 
states, 730 — almost one fourth — 
have no resident priest living within 
their borders. Most of these large no- 
priest counties are in the South. 
Georgia has resident priests in only 
28 out of 159 counties. 

Putting the spotlight on towns and 
cities, the survey shows that there 
are 9,480 towns with a population 
of more than 500 which do not have 
resident priests,’ including 100 with 
a population of 5000 or more. 

The total population of all the no- 
priest counties is shown to be 8,749,- 
100. In addition, the survey estimates 
that the population of the no-priest 
places outside these counties totals 
about 20 million. Thus there are 
close to 30 million people to whom 
the Church is not truly “available” in 
the immediate sense of the word. 

For the whole nation there were at 
the time of the survey 49,725 priests 
for a pgpulation of 170,133,000. 
Thus the national ratio was one priest 
to 3,433 people. The ratio suffers, 
however, when applied to no-priest 
land: in Worth Carolina, for instance, 
there is only one priest for 21,126 
people. 

The booklet draws these logical 
conclusions: 

1. More priests are needed and 
wider geographical distribution of 
them is required, especially through 
the rural areas of our country. 
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2. From a missionary standpoint, 
the South is still the most needful 
section of the country, presenting 
(with large areas elsewhere) a genu- 
ine missionary problem in our own 
nation. 

The vocation to work as Home 
Missioners in “no-priest land,” it is 
hoped, will have a special appeal for 
an increasing number. All surely 
should pray for that intention. 


Drinking on Dates 

Parents have been asking us, 
“What shall we do and say to our 
almost-adult sons and daughters 
about drinking on dates?” 

Among the young themselves, this 
same question is often the subject of 
discussion. 

The right answers to this question 
must be based on a number of con- 
siderations. 

For teen-agers who still live at 
home and whose parents are strongly 
opposed to such drinking, the only 
right solution is to be found in cheer- 
ful obedience. This is their plain duty, 
and by such obedience they please 
God and prepare themselves for later 
responsibilities. 

Apart from the considerations of 
obedience, drinking on dates is dan- 
gerous for young people, because 
they are at an age when such stimu- 
lants to good fun and good times are 
least necessary. 

To put it another way, if young 
people acquire the habit of drinking 
in their youth, when they can have a 
wonderful time without it, they may 
find that later on in life, when prob- 
lems and _ responsibilities multiply, 
they have created a dangerous crutch 
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to lean on, and one which they find 
it very difficult to do without. 

It should be noted that it is not 
necessary to overdo drinking in youth 
to become dependent on it. Some 
may say: “We never overdo it; and 
what’s the harm of a few drinks?” 


Whether it is overdone or not, the 
fact remains that the chances of be- 
coming an alcoholic are far greater 
for those who begin drinking in their 
teens than for those who wait until 
they reach a greater degree of matur- 
ity and balanced judgment. 


There is without question a defin- 
ite connexion between the effect of 
alcohol, even when taken in moder- 
ate quantities, and the relaxing of 
moral convictions. On every date 
there is needed a clear view of good 
and evil alternatives, and an unswerv- 
ing control of the will. Drink lessens 
both. It makes it possible for the 
emotions and feelings and passions 
to get into the driver’s seat, instead 
of being kept under the control of 
the will. 

Drinking by young people under 
such circumstances has indeed been 
responsible for much grief and sor- 
row in the past. Anyone who has had 
to deal with the problems of youth 
can testify to that fact. Many young 
people have had to learn the truth 
of it by their own sad experience. 


Here is some good advice for 
young people in this matter of drink- 
ing, and it is given most sincerely: 

If you don’t want drink to hurt 
you, don’t let it even touch you on 
your dates. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE RETREAT 
MOVEMENT 

We are very happy to express 
to the Retreat Movement Our pro- 
found satisfaction for the rich har- 
vest of good it has gathered in its 
many years of activity. And now, 
in the dawn of Our pontificate, the 
movement begins its S5Oth year of 
existence. 

Let us first of all raise to our 
Lord, “the Father of mercies and 
God of all consolation,” fervent 
thanks for having inspired and 
protected the movement, thus 
showing its deep correspondence 
to the desires of His heart. And 
let us ask God to continue to make 
it a blessed oasis of prayer and 
recollection where in the light of 
the Blessed Sacrament all classes 
of workers may attain peace, se- 
renity, comfort and spiritual re- 
freshment, renewal and pardon, 
holy resolutions to persevere in 
faithfulness to the Divine law. 

Pope John XXIII: 
The Pope Speaks 


SPECIAL DEAL 


An auto manufacturer, proud of 
his assembly line, advertised ex- 
tensively that, in a test, a car had 
been put together in exactly six 
minutes. 

One day he received a phone 
call. “Is that advertisement about 
the six-minute assembly true?” a 
man’s voice asked politely. 

“Yes, sir,” the manufacturer as- 
sured him, “an auto was actually 
turned out in that time.” 

“Well, I just wanted to know,” 
the voice said. “I believe I have 
the honor of owning that car.” 

Acid Fumes in Wit and Humor 
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The Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ 


Chapter VI—Love Is Kind 


By St. Alphonsus Liguori 
Translated by 
C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 


OD is kind. “My spirit is sweet 

above honey.” (Eccl. 24:27) 
Whoever loves God, loves those 
whom God loves, that is, his fellow 
men. And so he always goes about 
seeking to help everybody, to com- 
fort everybody, to satisfy everybody, 
as far as he may. This is the lesson 
taught by St. Francis de Sales, the 
teacher and model of holy kindness: 
“Humble kindness is the virtue of 
virtues so strongly recommended to 
us by God; therefore we should prac- 
tice it always and everywhere.” He 
gives us this rule: “Whatever you 
can do with love, do it; whatever you 
cannot do without friction, leave it.” 
Of course; he means if you can omit 
it without sin, for everyone who has 
the duty must prevent an offense 
against God always and as soon as 
ever he can. 

This kindness should be practiced 
in a special way toward the poor, 
for they, precisely because they are 
poor, are generally treated harshly. 
It should also be practiced in a 
special manner toward the sick, who 
are afflicted and more or less aban- 
doned in their infirmity. 
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In a still more special way kind- 
ness should be practiced toward en- 
emies. “Overcome evil with good.” 
(Rom. 12:21) We must conquer hat- 
red by love, persecution by kindness. 
Such was the conduct of the saints, 
and they succeeded in winning the 
affection of their most stubborn ene- 
mies. 

“Nothing,” says St. Francis de 
Sales, “gives such edification as lov- 
ing kindness.” And so the saint gen- 
erally went about with a smile on 
his lips and his face beaming with 
the charity which showed itself in all 
his words and actions. St. Vincent 
de Paul said that he never knew a 
kinder man. He said, further, that 
Bishop de Sales seemed to him to be 
the express image of the loving kind- 
ness of Jesus Christ. Even in refus- 
ing what he could not in conscience 
grant, he did it with such kindness 
that the applicants, though unsuccess- 
ful in their requests, went away sat- 
isfied and well-disposed toward him. 
He was kind toward all, superiors, 
equals and inferiors, and everywhere, 
in his home and on the streets. Not 
like those who, as he himself used 
to say, are angels abroad but demons 
at home. In dealing with the servants 
he would never complain of their 
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faults; at most he would give an oc- 
casional reminder, but always in a 
gentle manner. 

A splendid example for all superi- 
ors! A superior should be full of 
kindness toward his subjects. In im- 
posing a task, he should request rath- 
er than command. St. Vincent de 
Paul used to say: “There is no surer 
way of securing obedience than kind- 
ness.” St. Jane de Chantal once said: 
“TI have tried many ways of govern- 
ing, and I have found none better 
than the sweet and patient way.” 


A superior should be kind even in 
his corrections. It is one thing to re- 
prove strongly, quite another thing to 
reprove harshly. We should some- 
times give a strong reproof when the 
fault is great and when it has been 
repeated after due admonition; but 
we should take care never to reprove 
bitterly or angrily. Whoever reproves 
in this manner does more harm than 
good. This would be that harsh zeal 
condemned by St. James. Some boast 
that they keep their subordinates in 
order by severity, maintaining that 
that is the only efficient way of gov- 
erning. But St. James says quite the 
contrary. “But if you have bitter 
zeal . . . glory not.” (James 3:14) 


F EVER, on some rare occasion, 
it should be needful to make a 
cutting remark in order to bring the 
delinquent to a sense of his guilt, we 
should never, even then, dismiss him 
without some kind word, so that he 
may go away with a good taste in his 
mouth. We must treat the wound, like 
the Good Samaritan, with wine and 
oil. But as oil, says St. Francis de 
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Sales, when mixed with other li- 
quids, always rises to the top, so 
should our kindness rise above all 
our other actions. If it happens that 
the person to be reproved is excit- 
ed, we should delay the reproof until 
his anger has cooled, otherwise we 
should only make him worse. “When 
the house is on fire, don’t throw 
wood on the flames.” (St. John, 
Canon Regular) 


“You know not what spirit you 
are.” (Luke 9:55) Thus spoke Jesus 
Christ to the disciples James and 
John when they wished to call down 
chastisements on the Samaritans who 
had driven them out of the country. 
“What spirit,’ He said, “is this? 
Surely it is not Mine, which is all 
sweetness and kindness; for I have 
not come to destroy, but to save. And 
you want to induce Me to destroy. 
Make no such demands, for that is 
not My spirit.” 


In fact, with what kindness Jesus 
treated the adulteress! “Woman,” He 
said, “has no man condemned thee? 
Neither will I condemn thee. Go, 
and now sin no more.” (John 8:10- 
11) He was satisfied with warning 
her not to sin again, and then He sent 
her away in peace. Similarly, with 
what kindness He tried to convert, 
and indeed did convert, the Samari- 
tan woman! First He asked her for 
a drink; then He said: “If thou didst 
know who He is that saith to thee, 
‘Give Me to drink!’” Then He re- 
vealed to her that He was the ex- 
pected Messiah. With what gentle- 
ness He sought to convert the traitor 
Judas, permitting him to share the 
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food’ on His own plate, washing his 
feet, admonishing him in the very 
moment of his treacherous act: “Ju- 
das, do you betray Me thus with a 
kiss?” 

See how He converted Peter after 
Peter had denied Him. As He was 
leaving the house of the high priest, 


without a word of reproof, He gave 
Peter a look of tenderness and con- 
verted him — converted him so rad- 
ically that never till his dying day 
did Peter cease to weep over the 
wrong he had done to his Master. 
See how much more can be gain- 
ed by kindness than by harshness. 





THE ATTENTIVE HUSBAND 

The good husband knows that to hold the love of his wife he must 
deserve it, and that attentiveness in little things is almost as important 
to this end as fidelity in big things. The attentions that he showed his 
wife before marriage, when he was courting her, will not be entirely 
neglected after marriage. Birthdays and anniversaries will be remembered, 
at least by small tokens of affection. The rules by which all good men 
manifest respect for womanhood will be observed in public and in private 
toward his wife. Solicitude for her needs and happiness will be frequently 
expressed through all the years of married life. 

A wife has, according to the law of God, a right to the first place in 
the love and attention of her husband. Therefore a husband who makes 
his wife take second place to his mother, or his sisters, or his job, or his 
hobbies, is not a good husband. Seldom will any man have reason to 
doubt his wife’s affection for him, who continually makes her feel, by 
word and action, that she is the most important and beloved person in 


his life. 





AS YOU WISH! 

Sometimes in our more serious moments, when we see how others are 
living and look at our own life, we may ask: “Am I on the right road?” 
The answer is always: “As you wish.” We ask: “Am I in God’s friend- 
ship? Will I go to heaven?” The answer is still the same: “As you will.” 

In some matters the will amounts to very little. If you have a headache 
you cannot take it away simply by making up your mind not to have it. 
A loved one dies. You cannot bring him back to life with all the com- 
bined will power in the world. But in many things, especially in your 
dealings with God and in the saving of your soul, everything begins with 
an act of the will. Are you weak or sick in soul? Is the darkness of 
temptation or sin around you? Do you want health and strength and 
light for your soul? Do you want peace of conscience? Do you want 
heaven and God and happiness forever? Then before all else you must 
make up your mind; you must will it and be willing to do what is neces- 
sary to get what you want. “As you wish. As you will.” 
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We recommend that books listed or reviewed’ in THE LIGUORIAN be 
‘purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the book in 
that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further information. 


Peter Maurin: Gay Believer Arthur Sheehan 
Surely one of the great signs of the active life of the laity 
in the United States was the Catholic Worker. Long before 
the various lay movements that have become common to- 
day, a handful of zealous Catholics formed the Catholic 
Worker group to bring the social doctrine and the Christian 
charity of the Church of Christ to the people in the slums 
of our large cities. Associated with Dorothy Day will always 
be the name of Peter Maurin. The subtitle of this biography 
rightly calls Peter Maurin an unusual and saintly man. Liv- 
ing a life of actual poverty, Peter had so much spiritual 
richness to communicate to others. Wherever anyone would 
listen, this zealous apostle would make his points of doc- 
trine. Much of his thought is preserved in a series of Easy 
Essays which break down into very simple form the lessons 
he wished to impart. Although many readers will not agree 
with some of his doctrines such as pacifism and the re- 
jection of the industrial system, all will have to admit that 
Peter Maurin was a learned, holy and zealous apostle, 
a leader in the growing field of Catholic action. Arthur 
Sheehan, a close friend and companion, has given an in- 
teresting, factual and sympathetic portrait — a book that 
will probably be the definitive biography of a great man. 
; (Hanover House, $3.75) 


The Great and Little One of Prague Ludvik Nemec 








Father Ludvik Nemec presents a complete historical and 
theological account of the Infant of Prague. An informative 
book for all those who have devotion to the Infant of Prague. 

(Peter Reilly Co., $4.50) 
Tune, 1960 
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The Fathers and Doctors of the Church 
Rev. Ermest Simmons 
In twenty centuries the Catholic Church has honored only 
thirty saints as Fathers and Doctors. To many Catholics 
these saints are either completely unknown or mere names. 
Informative and sprightly thumbnail sketches make these 
men live. The book has passed the great test: approval by 
a community of religious who heard it read in the refectory. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., $4.00) 


Twice Called George L. 


Kane, editor 


Seventeen women who have been Twice Called by God 


tell their own stories in these pages. First were they called 
as converts to the Catholic Church, then as religious to a 
higher life. These stories reveal how human and normal 
are the women called by God to serve Him in the religious 


life. Fascinating and inspiring self-portraits. 


(Bruce Publishing Co., $3.50) 


Counselling the Catholic George Hagmaier, C.S.P. 
Robert Gleason, S.J. 

The two authors have combined their talents to produce a 
practical book of guidance for the priest called upon to 
serve as counsellor. The first section, Psychological Perspec- 
tives in Counselling, is written by Father George Hagmaier, 
an instructor in Pastoral Psychology at the Paulist House of 
Graduate Studies. After preliminary chapters on emotions, 
human weakness and the priest as listener, four specific 
emotional problems are discussed. The final two chapters 
of this section deal with mental health and the community 
resources for aid in various problems. The second section, 
Moral Perspectives on Counselling, is the work of Father 
Robert Gleason, chairman of the Department of Theology 
at Fordham. He re-examines three common emotional prob- 
lems from the moral viewpoint and concludes with a chap- 
ter on psychiatry in its relation to Catholicism. Two ap- 
pendices, a catalogue of the chief mental illnesses plus a 
list of referral facilities add greatly to the practical value of 
the work. Priests, seminarians and professional counsellors 
will profit by the insight gained into many emotional prob- 
lems. 

(Sheed and Ward, $4.50) 


St. Anthony and His Times Mary Purcell 


& Scholarly and readable biography by the Irish author. 


(Doubleday and Co., $3.95) 
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The Cardijn Story Michael De La Bedoyere 

When the history of Catholic Action in the twentieth cen- 
tury is written, many pages will be devoted to Monsignor 
Joseph Cardijn and his movement, the Young Christian 
Workers. The son of a worker, Cardijn saw the inhuman 
working conditions of the poor as well as their alienation 
from the Church. We in America cannot appreciate the bitter 
chasm that separated the worker from the Church. As a 
young priest Cardijn began his movement to win the worker 
back to Christ and to help the worker create an environment 
in which he could live a human and a Christian life. With 
the basic principles of “see, judge and act,” the workers @ 
began to have a great influence on the people and condi- 
tions in which they lived and worked. Michael De La 
Bedoyere, the editor of the London Catholic Herald and a 
student of Catholic Action, has told The Cardijn Story. 
While based upon authentic literature and personal inter- 
views, this is not the definitive work on the subject, but it 
is a clear and interesting presentation. Readers who are not 
acquainted with Cardijn or the Young Christian Workers 
will be inspired by this book; those who are familiar with 
the man and his work will be renewed in spirit by this nar- 
rative. 


(Bruce, $2.75) 


The Church and the Nations Adrian Hastings, editor 
This is a collection of essays that report the condition of 
the Catholic Church in fourteen countries in which it is a 
@ minority group. The essayists, authorities in their fields, have 
pointed out the strength and the weakness of the Church 
in these lands. Well-written and informative. 
(Sheed and Ward, $4.75) 


Sacramental Prayer Conrad Pepler, O.P. 

These essays, which have appeared in several Catholic 
magazines, are concerned with the fact that the sacraments @ 
are sources of inspiration for personal prayer. 

(B. Herder Co., $2.75) 


Confession Community of St. Severin 

A. V. Littedale, translator 

The group of priests in charge of the parish of St. Severin 

in Paris is a powerful factor in the restoration of Catholic 

@ life to Catholic France. They have pooled their knowledge 

and experience in Confession, the Meaning and Practice of 

the Sacrament of Penance. Its purpose is to help souls to 

see the value of confession and to make use of it in a more 
beneficial way. A simple presentation that will aid all. 

(Sheed and Ward, $3.25) 
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The Precious Blood Rev. Frederick W. Faber, D.D. 
A reprint of the treatise on The Precious Blood by the 
famous Father Faber. The six chapters discuss the Mystery, 
Necessity, Empire, History, Prodigality and the Devotion to 
the Precious Blood. In all his work, Father Faber examines 
in depth and with devotion his subject matter. Modern read- 
ers who have greater leisure for extensive reading can 

derive great profit from the words of Father Faber. 
(Peter Reilly Co., $3.95) 


Not into Clean Hands Louis Pauwels 

This is a most extraordinary novel translated from the 
French. It is an impressionistic, stream of consciousness tale 
of a schizophrenic who gradually withdraws from his family 
into a dream world. The preface indicates that the man found 
the grace of God in his dream world. If he has done so, and - 
admittedly the grace of God can be received by any human 
person, the author does not indicate it in his text. A weird @ 
book that has flashes of brilliance but like all impressionistic 
books is very difficult to understand. Like many foreign 
novels it is restricted to adults because of its continental 
frankness. Some will like this book; many will not under- 
stand it. The author has an active imagination, burning 
feelings and a talented pen. 


(Academy Library Guild, $2.95) 


The Sacred Heart Alban J. Dachauer, S.J. 
The last encyclical of the pontificate of Pius XII was on 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. This encyclical is 
the subject of a commentary by Father Alban J. Dachauer. 
He explains the history of the devotion, the two previous 
encyclicals on the Sacred Heart and the relation of the docu- 
ment of Pope Pius XII to those of his predecessors. The main 
part of this book is devoted to a popular but theologically 
“accurate examination of the contents of the letter of the 

pope. A clear explanation of a salutary devotion. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., $4.25) 


Conferences on the Beatitudes ; 


Rev. Louis A. Rongione, O.S.A. 


Father Louis A. Rongione, Dean of the Graduate School 
at Villanova University, has published a series of Confer- 
ences on the Beatitudes that were given to several religious e@ 
communities. In these eight conferences the positive note of 
joy and happiness as a distinctive mark of Christian and 
religious life is emphasized. Of special interest to religious, 
but beneficial to all 
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(Peter Reilly Co., $2.75) 
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Smile At Your Own Risk Joseph T. McGloin, S.J. 
A Jesuit high school teacher once advised his fellow 
teachers never to smile before Christmas when facing a 
new class. Father McGloin (I'll Die Laughing) modifies this 
dictum to Smile At Your Own Risk, the book of some of his 
experiences as a teacher of high school boys. Told with 
considerable humor and clever cartoons, this volume does 
give a pleasant view of one of the apostolic works of the 
Jesuits. A charming book for the boy who is to attend a @ 
Jesuit school (but he had better not try some of the pranks 
described by the author), or the parent who would like to 
have some idea of what goes on in school (since the male 
sex is not by nature overly garrulous in giving inside infor- 
mation), or just anyone who would like a few light words 
on a very serious subject. Father McGloin is doing a worth- 
while job of making the “inside story” of Jesuit life avail- 
able to the general public. 
(Bruce, $2.95) 


This Day George Scott-Mancrieft 

The English novelist has taken the title for his reflections 

from a sentence by Father J. P. de Caussade, S.J. “The time 

which will elapse before the end of the world is but a day, 

e and this day is filled with Him.” The five chapters meditate 
on the presence of Christ in the different ages of man’s life. 

The style is calm and the analysis is sensitive. Attention is 
captured by sentences like this one: “It is the forethoughts 

and the afterthoughts that mar our days.” A book to savor. 

(Helicon Press, $2.50) 


God’s Infinite Love and Ours § Robert Mageean, C.SS.R. 
An Irish Redemptorist, Father Robert Mageean, has taken 
as his theme God's love and our progress in this love. He 
explains the nature of love and points out the means to e 
grow in this love. There are chapters on prayer, desolation, 
sanctity and conformity to God's love. A book that will in- 
crease the love of God in its readers. 
(Academy Library Guild, $2.95) 


Rome Is Home Earl of Wicklow, editor 
Convert stories are always interesting to other converts 
as well as to cradle Catholics. Rome Is Home records the 
steps that led to the conversion of a number of English men 
& and women. Each one came face to face with this Catholic 
Thing which drew and repelled them, but which they could 
not ignore. These are short accounts by authors who have 
chosen to remain anonymous. 
(Academy Library Guild, $2.95) 
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LUCID 


The cat was avidly watching a tennis 
game when a cat friend walked up. 

“You seem mighty interested in the 
game,” it remarked. 

“It’s not that,” said the first cat. “It’s 
just that my old man’s in the racket.” 

















“I haven’t been drinking, officer, but 
I just put four quarts of alcohol in the 
car.” 
e 


The man and woman entered a New 
York taxi and told the driver where 
they wanted to go. He raced off wildly, 
went careening down the streets, sway- 
ing, bumping, and giving them several 
anxious moments. Noticing their con- 
cern, he shouted over his shoulder: 

“Don’t worry, folks! I ain’t going to 
land in no hospital, especially after 
spending a year in one overseas.” 

“How dreadful!” answered the lady, 
sympathetically. “You certainly must 
have been seriously wounded.” 

“No,” the cabbie replied cheerfully, 
“never got a scratch. I was a mental 
case.” 
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NTERVALS 


“Well, Joe, how do you like your 
new life of ease?” Jim asked an old 
friend who had just retired from his 
job at the age of sixty-five. 

“It’s awfully hard to get used to it,” 
Joe replied. “I get up early in the morn- 
ing and find I’ve got nothing to do, and 
then go to bed late with it only half 
done.” 


The pastor was visiting one of his 
parishioners not noted for hard work. 
“Pat,” he said reprovingly, “that’s a 
mighty poor garden you have there.” 

“It is indeed, Father.” 

“And what happened to it?” 

“Well, Father,” said Pat without a 
quiver, “it was this way. I left it to God 
and God left it to me, and between us 
we spoilt it.” 


“I’ve been with you 27 years,” said 
the hired man, “and I’ve never asked 
you for a raise before.” 

“That,” retorted the farmer, “is the 
only reason you’ve been here 27 years.” 





FILE 13 

If the grass is greener on the 
other side of the fence it is because 
they take better care of it over 
there. 

e 

By the time some youths begin 
thinking seriously about a college 
education they’re graduates. 
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The Numbering of the Commandments 


Problem: When non-Catholics quote the ten commandments, Catholics 
do not fail to note that usually the numbering they use is different from their 
own. Thus the non-Catholic will say: The fifth commandment says: Honor 
thy father and thy mother. The sixth commandment says: Thou shalt not 
kill. The seventh commandment says: Thou shalt not commit adultery. And 
so on. The questions that arise are: Why this difference in numbering and 
what is its origin? 

Solution: The problem is not particularly knotty or distressing and the 
answer is rather simple in the light of history. 

The traditional Catholic numbering of the ten commandments is based 
on the Hebrew text of the twentieth chapter of the Book of Exodus, the sec- 
ond book in the Bible, where the most complete rendering of the command- 
ments is found. This long passage of the Bible was known as the decalogue 
(the ten words) and was divided in its oral teaching exactly as Catholics di- 
vide it today. That division was adopted by St. Augustine in several of his 
works in which he explains and comments on the commandments of God. 
The same division was finally adopted by the Council of Trent in the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, and has since been used in all Catholic cate- 
chisms and manuals. Some distinctly German Lutheran groups have retained 
throughout their history the Catholic division and numbering of the com- 
mandments. 

The other division of the commandments, commonly used by non-Catho- 
lics, including many Lutherans, is evidently based on the Greek text of the 
same passage in the Book of Exodus, as divided and explained by Philo the 
Jew, Origen, and others. Protestants generally adopted this division after the 
Council of Trent, perhaps as a protest against the Catholic division or as a 
means of asserting the right of private interpretation. 

The actual difference between the Protestant and Catholic enumerations 
of the ten commandments is slight. The Protestant form makes two com- 
mandments out of the Catholic first, as follows: (1) I am the Lord thy God; 
thou shalt not have strange gods before Me. (2) Thou shalt not make to 
thyself a graven thing, etc. Then it makes one commandment out of the Cath- 
olic ninth and tenth, forbidding covetousness and lustful desires under one 
heading. As a result, the commandments in between the second and the 
tenth have a different numbering than in the Catholic version. It is well to 
note that in the original Bible itself there was no numbering; that the two 
ways of numbering them at one time were both used by Catholics; and that 
today, the Hebrew tradition is the Catholic form, and the Greek tradition is 
the one adopted by most non-Catholics. 

(This is a chapter from the booklet, ANSWERS TO FAVORITE BIBLE 
QUESTIONS. A copy of the booklet may be obtained by sending twenty- 
five cents to LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS, Liguori, Missouri. Write to the 
same address for a complete list of our pamphlets.) 
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